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Social psychology, as the writer conceives it, studies the 
psychic planes and currents that come into existence among men 
in consequence of their association. It seeks to understand and 
account for those uniformities in feeling, belief, or volition— 
and hence in action—which are due to the interaction of human 
beings, i. e., to social causes. No two persons have just the same 
endowment. Looking at their heredity we should expect people 
to be far more dissimilar and individual than we actually find 
them to be. The aligning power of association triumphs over 
diversity of temperament and experience. There ought to be as 
many religious creeds as there are human beings; but we find 
people ranged under a few great religions. It is the same in 
respect to dress, diet, pastimes, or moral ideas. The individuality 
each as received from the hand of nature is largely effaced, and 
we find people gathered into great planes of uniformity. 

In shifting attention from the agreements in which men rest, 
such as languages, religions, cultures, to the agitations into which 
they are drawn, it is natural to change the metaphor from plane 
to current. The spread of the lynching spirit through a crowd 
in the presence of an atrocious criminal, the contagion of panic 
in a beaten army, an epidemic of religious emotion, and the 

* Opening chapter of a forthcoming work entitled, Social Psychology: An 
Outline and Source Book. 
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sympathetic extension of a strike call up the thought of a cur- 
rent which bears people along for a time and then ceases. 

Social psychology differs from sociology proper in that the 
former considers planes and currents, the latter groups and 
structures.2, Their interests bring men into co-operation or con- 
flict. They group themselves for the purpose of co-operating 
or struggling, and they devise structures as a means of adjusting 
interests and attaining practical ends. Social psychology con- 
siders them only as coming into planes or currents of uniformity, 
not as uniting into groups. Since the former determine the latter 
more than the latter determine the former, social psychology 
should precede rather than follow sociology proper in the order 
of studies. 

Social psychology pays no attention to the non-psychic paral- 
lelisms among human beings—an epidemic of disease or the 
prevalence of chills and fever among the early settlers of river- 
bottom lands—or to the psychic parallelisms that result there- 
from—tmelancholia, or belief in eternal punishment. It neglects 
the uniformities among people that are produced by the direct 


action of a common physical environment (superstitiousness of 
sailors, apprehensiveness of dwellers in earthquake countries, 
independent spirit of mountaineers, the addiction of Englishmen 
in the tropics to the cork helmet); or by subjection to similar 
conditions of life (dissipatedness of tramp printers, recklessness 
of cowboys, preciseness of elderly school teachers, suspiciousness 


of farmers). 

Social psychology ignores uniformities arising directly or 
indirectly out of race endowment—negro volubility, gipsy 
nomadism, Malay vindictiveness, Singhalese treachery, Magyar 
passion for music, Slavic mysticism, Teutonic venturesomeness, 
American restlessness. How far such common characters are 
really racial in origin and how far merely social, is a matter yet 
to be settled. Probably they are much less congenital than we 
love to imagine. “Race” is the cheap explanation tyros offer for 


*As here understood social psychology is, therefore, by no means the 
same as psychological sociology, for it omits the psychology of groups. The 
writer doubts whether it is practicable or wise to treat the psychological side of 
sociology quite apart from the morphological side. 
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any collective trait that they are too stupid or too lazy to trace 
to its origin in the physical environment, the social environment, 


or historical conditions. 

Social psychology deals only with uniformities due to social 
causes, i. e., to mental contacts or interactions. In each case we 
must ask: “Are these human beings aligned by their common 
instincts and temperament, their common geographical situation, 
their identical conditions of life, or by their inter-psychology, i. e., 
the influences they have received from one another or from a 
common human source?” The fact that a mental agreement 
extends through society, bringing into a common plane great 
numbers of men, does not make it social. It is social only in so 
far as it arises out of the interplay of minds. 

Social psychology seeks to enlarge our knowledge of society 
by explaining how so many planes in feeling, belief, or purpose 
have established themselves among men and supplied a basis for 
their groupings, their co-operations, and their conflicts. But for 
the processes which weave into innumerable men certain ground 
patterns of ideas, beliefs, and preferences, great societies could 
not endure. No communities could last save those held together 
by social pleasure or by the necessity for co-operation. National 
characteristics would not arise and strife would be the rule out- 
side of the group of men subject to the same area of characteri- 
zation. 

It seeks to enlarge our knowledge of the individual by ascer- 
taining how much of his mental content and choices is derived 
from his social surroundings. Each of us loves to think himself 
unique, self-made, moving in a path all his own. To be sure, he 
finds his feet in worn paths, but he imagines he follows the path 
because it is the right one, not because it is trodden. Thus Cooley*® 
observes: “The more thoroughly American a man is the less he 
can perceive Americanism. He will embody it; all he does, says, 
or writes, will be full of it; but he can never truly see it, simply 
because he has no exterior point of view from which to look at 
it.” Now, by demonstrating everywhere in our lives the unsus- 
pected presence of social factors social psychology spurs us to push 


* Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 36. 
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on and build up a genuine individuality, to become a voice and not 
an echo, a person and not a parrot. The realization of how 
pitiful is the contribution we have made to what we are, how 
few of our ideas are our own, how rarely we have thought out a 
belief for ourselves, how little our feelings arise naturally out 
of our situation, how poorly our choices express the real cravings 
of our nature, first mortifies, then arouses us to break out of our 
prison of custom and conventionality and live an open-air life 
close to reality. Only by emancipation from the spell of numbers 
and age and social eminence and personality can ciphers become 
integers. 

Social psychology falls into two very unequal divisions, viz., 
social ascendancy and individual ascendancy, the determination 
of the one by the many and the determination of the many by the 
one ; the molding of the ordinary person by his social environment 
and the molding of the social environment by the extraordinary 
person. Thus the knightly ideal, romantic love, the Westminster 
Confession, and the belief in public education, are at once achieve- 
ments of superior persons, and elements in the social environ- 
ments of many ordinary persons. 

For example, we may distinguish three principal sources of 
the feelings on slavery extant in this country in 1860: 

1. Observation or experience of slave-holding.—In the South, 
slavery was profitable and the economic interests of that section 
became bound up with it. In the North, it was unprofitable and 
hence men could feel disinterestedly about it. 

2. Imbibing from the social environment.—In the South, 
belief in the rightfulness of slavery became first a creed, and then 
a tradition under which the young grew up. During the seventy 
years from 1790 to 1860 there was a marked increase of antip- 
athy to the negro and an extension of the color line. By 1835 
pro-slavery sentiment had become so militant that abolitionism 
was no longer allowed to show itself openly. The generation 
reared in this close atmosphere could not but be biased. South- 
ern opinion became first homogeneous, then imperious, finally 
intolerant. Southern feeling about slavery reached the pitch of 
fanaticism. Even the “poor whites” became pro-slavery. In the 
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North anti-slavery sentiment became predominant, but not intol- 
erant. In each section there formed a psychic vortex, more and 
more powerful, which sucked in the neutral and indifferent and 
imparted to them its own motion. 

3. The initiative of the élite—In the South, the public men, 
great planters, and commercial magnates molded sectional 
opinion in the interest of the slave-holding aristocracy. In the 
North, poets, divines, orators, philosophers, and statesmen built 
up the anti-slavery sentiment. Garrison, Phillips, Parker, Love- 
joy, Stowe, Beecher, Lowell, Thoreau, and Whittier proclaimed 
the mandates of the voice within the heart. 

Of these three factors the first is not social at all, the second 
exemplifies social ascendancy, and the third, individual ascend- 
ancy. 

Again, to drive the distinction home, let:us consider the fac- 
tors that determine the boundary line between Catholicism and 
Protestantism in Europe. There is: 

1. The affinity between the confessions and the people-—Says 
Taylor: 

The dolichocephalic Teutonic race is Protestant, the brachycephalic Celto- 
Slavic race is either Roman Catholic or Greek Orthodox. In the first, indi- 
vidualism, wilfulness, self-reliance, independence are strongly developed; the 
second is submissive to authority and conservative in instincts. To the Teu- 
tonic races Latin Christianity was never congenial, and they have now con- 
verted it into something very different from what it was at first or from 
what it became in the hands of Latin and Greek doctors. The Teutonic 
peoples are adverse to sacerdotalism, and have shaken off priestly guidance 
and developed individualism. Protestantism was a revolt against a religion 
imposed by the South upon the North, but which had never been congenial 
to the northern mind. The German princes, who were of purer Teutonic 
blood than their subjects, were the leaders of the ecclesiastical revolt. Scandi- 
navia is more purely Teutonic than Germany, and Scandinavia is Protestant 
to the backbone. The Lowland Scotch, who are more purely Teutonic than 
the English, have given the freest development to the genius of Protestantism. 
Those Scotch clans which have clung to the old faith have the smallest 
admixture of Teutonic blood. Ulster, the most Teutonic province of Ireland, 
is the most firmly Protestant. The case of the Belgians and the Dutch is 
very striking. The line of religious division became the line of political 
separation, and is corterminous with the two racial provinces. The mean 
cephalic index of the Dutch is 75.3, which is nearly that of the Swedes and 
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the North Germans; the mean index of the Belgians is 79, which is that of 
the Parisians. The Burgundian cantons of Switzerland, which possess the 
largest proportion of Teutonic blood, are Protestant, while the brachycephalic 
cantons in the East and South are the stronghold of Catholicism. South 
Germany, which is brachycephalic, is Catholic; North Germany, which is 
dolichocephalic, is Protestant. Hanover, which is Protestant, has a consider- 
ably lower index than Cologne, which is Catholic. The Thirty Years’ War 
was a war of race as well as of religion, and the peace of Westphalia drew 
the line of religious demarcation with tolerable precision along the ethnic 
frontier. 

Wherever the Teutonic blood is purest—in North Germany, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Iceland, Ulster, the Orkneys, the Lothians, Yorkshire, East Anglia— 
Protestantism found easy entrance, and has retained its hold, often in some 
exaggerated form. In Bohemia, France, Belgium, Alsace, it has been trodden 
out. In Galway and Kerry it has no footing. The Welsh and the Cornish- 
men, who became Protestants by political accident, have transformed Prot- 
estantism into an emotional religion, which has inner affinities with the emo- 
tional faith of Ireland and Italy. Even now Protestantism gains no converts 
in the South of Europe, or Catholicism in the North. Roman Catholicism, 
or the cognate creed of the Greek and Russian Orthodox churches, is domi- 
nant in all those lands where the brachycephalic race prevails; Protestantism 
is confined to the dolichocephalic Teutonic region.‘ 


2. The initiative of religious leaders—The work of Huss, 
Luther, Knox, Calvin was, of course, a decisive factor in the 
formative years of Protestantism. It is less to-day, seeing that 
the teachings of the earlier leaders have struck root and become 
a tradition. Nevertheless, even now, the frontier between the 
confessions is disturbed by the shifting of a Newman from one 
side to the other. 

3. The authority of numbers and tradition—Only the very 
independent mind turns Catholic in Scandinavia, where all but 
one in a thousand are Lutheran; or Protestant in Portugal, where 
all but one in ten thousand are Catholic. In religion, moreover, 
parental upbringing is well-nigh decisive. Save among migrants 
few converts are made by one side from the other. Every man 
denies that his faith is inherited, or thrust upon him by circum- 
stances. On the contrary, he imagines that it is a matter of 
intelligent free choice. But this is an illusion. The recognized 
ascendency of remote historical factors in determining the relig- 


*The Origin of the Aryans, pp. 247-249. 
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ious preferences of peoples emphasizes how non-rational and 
unfree are the religious adhesions of men. ‘The Irish are de- 
votedly and stubbornly Catholic because their aforetime oppres- 
sors were Protestants. Not present causes, but Smithfield, the 
Armada, Knox, Claverhouse, etc., make England so Protestant, 
Scotland so Presbyterian. Long-forgotten struggles with non- 
Christians made Spain so bigoted as she is today, and Russia so 
Orthodox. 

The second and third of these determining factors are social, 
but not the first. It is evident, then, that the great rival to imi- 
tation as the key to social. uniformities is affinity. Thus it has 
been maintained that there is an inner sympathy between agri- 
culture and orthodoxy, between commerce and heresy, between 
machine industry and skepticism, between art and socialism. 

The affinities, or suitabilities, that govern choices present 
themselves more clearly in races than in peoples, in peoples than 
in communities, in communities than in individuals. Thus great 
numbers of individuals are Catholic from some form of imita- 
tion, yet the brachycephalic races seem to be Catholic from 
affinity. Innumerable persons wear tweeds and cheviots on ac- 
count of fashion, yet the ultimate reason for the vogue of these 
stuffs is their suitability to certain damp, chill climates. Despite 
the mob-mind in them, the Crusades display a good deal of ration- 
ality. They were expeditions for the conquest of powerful talis- 
mans. There is probably an affinity between parliamentary 
institutions and the English-speaking peoples on their present 
plane of culture. The frequent ill-working of such institutions 
in southern Europe and South America suggests that among the 
Latins they persist by imitation. 
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VIll 
INSURANCE PLANS OF RAILROAD CORPORATIONS 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


Even if afterward we give separate treatment to special 
branches of the insurance of railway employees—accident, sick- 
ness, death benefits, pensions, and superannuation—it seems wise 
at first to treat each system as a whole. It is difficult to separate 
the items, and the companies themselves bring the various 
branches under a common scheme and administration, each part 
being understood only as it is considered in relation to all others. 
It is in this way that Riebenack goes to work in presenting the 
results of his valuable studies to which in this chapter we are so 
deeply indebted, although independent studies have been made 
with other sources, and some of the conclusions reached are 
different from his.* 

According to official statements * there were in this country, 
on June 30, 1902, 202,471.85 miles of railroads. In 1892 there 
were only 171,563.52 miles. The number of “steam-railroad 
employees” reported by the census of 1900 was 461,909 males, 
149,230 females; total, 611,139. Riebenack gives the mileage 
for 1903 as 205,000 and the employees as 1,312,537, but he 
includes persons of all classes who are engaged in this occupa- 
tion. His own study covered railroads with a mileage of 73,- 
351.76, with their 653,267 employees. This means 35.8 per 
cent. of total mileage and 49.7 per cent. of employees. His work 
is based on returns from 140 railroad companies, 64 having 

1See Railway Provident Institutions in English-Speaking Countries, by M. 
Riebenack, comptroller of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company (Philadelphia, 
1905) ; pp. 31, 357, and index. The reports used by Mr. Riebemack, are for the 


year 1903. Since his study was made many changes have been made in some of 
the companies. Materials are not easily accessible to bring details up to date. 


® Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1903, pp. 403, 495. 
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made no response to requests for information. The volume con- 
tains much interesting information about other forms of “wel- 
fare work” with which we are not here concerned. 

A summarized statement of the results of this important 
study is thus given: 


The nine purely relief department roads hereinbefore discussed represent 
an aggregate of 31,000 miles of roadway, or about 15 per cent. of the total 
railway mileage of the United States, with employees numbering 318,000, or 
about 24 per cent. of the total number of railway employees in the country, 
and an insurance membership of 206,000 employees, or practically 65 per 
cent. of the total number of employees identified with the service of the 
roads involved. The combined average annua! disbursements of these depart- 
ments aggregate about $2,230,000, while their combined disbursements since 
organization approximate $37,150,000." 


The railroad companies in the United States have made thus 
far the most important contribution to the promotion of indus- 
trial insurance. They are under the control of men who have 
large views and highest ability. Mr. Bryce says of these men: 
“these railroad kings are among the greatest men, perhaps I 
may say the greatest men in America.” * The long life of these 


corporations is also favorable to large and permanent schemes 
of betterment, and if we add the enormous resources of the 
companies we may account for their leadership in this field. 

Hospital service.—This is the most primitive form of relief. 
The necessity of having surgical and medical help at hand at all 
times was forced upon the attention of railroads at an early 
period. The first hospital department was established by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad in California in 1868, though before 
that time companies were obliged by circumstances to make 
arrangements for emergencies with physicians and private hos- 
pitals. Riebenack received reports from 35 railway companies 
with hospital organization, representing an aggregate of about 
70,000 miles and 360,000 employees, and treating annually over 
275,000 cases. Ten of these companies report that they make 
payments for this service, either to their own hospitals or to 
others under contracts, out of purely railway revenue. The cost 


* Riebenack, op. cit., p. 77. 
*The American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, pp. 530-53, 2d ed. 
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of hospital service to the Pennsylvania system during the year 
ending December 31, 1903, was $20,567.50. The rates paid by 
employees are from 25 cents to $1.00 per month. The com- 
pany usually provides hospital buildings, free transportation, 
and occasionally supplies “operative deficiencies.” The medical 
staff is organized under a chief surgeon or physician with divi- 
sion and local surgeons and physicians distributed at convenient 
points along the lines of road, and a corps of hospital surgeons. 
Specialists are employed when desirable. Under these arrange- 
ments the fees paid are simply for medical services; in case of 
injury the damages are settled by agreement or litigation. Oc- 
casionally the members of families of members are received for 
treatment in the company hospitals at reduced rates. Some 
attention is given to providing first aid to the sick and injured by 
lectures from medical men to groups of employees and by plac- 
ing packets of bandages, medicines, etc., at convenient points 
ready for use. 

Insurance in private companies.—After hospital service the 
next step forward toward an adequate insurance  sys- 
tem has been taken by those roads which secure favor- 
able terms for life insurance with private companies. 
The railway companies, by the use of their authority 
as employers and by directions given to their clerical force are 
able to save much of the cost of solicitation and collection of 
premiums. They are thus in a position to secure better terms 
than an individual employee could do, and their own contribu- 
tion of collection, sometimes with a moderate subsidy, facilitates 
the process and diminishes the burden on the employees. Several 
forms of this experiment may be cited. 

In some cases the company merely arranges for a canvass of 
solicitation by agents of the insurance companies. The Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad Co., with its 412 miles, and 1,320 
employees, is in this group. The Illinois Central Railroad 
(4,301.10 miles, 34,249 employees) secured favorable rates 
from reliable accident insurance companies. The Norfolk and 
Western Railroad Co. (1,722 miles, 15,394 employees) has a 
similar plan. The employees are classified according to the risk 
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to which they are exposed from “select” to “special hazardous.” 
The ordinary indemnities are: $500 death benefit or $2.50 
weekly indemnity, as a minimum, and $1,000 death benefit or $5 
weekly allowance, as a maximum. Higher amounts may be 
insured in less hazardous classes. The company collects the 
premiums by deduction from the payroll. On February 1, 1904, 
3,865 out of a total of 15,394 employees held some insurance. 
Similar plans are those of the Texas and Pacific Railroad 
Co. The premiums range from $10.20 to $61.20 per annum; 4 
weekly indemnity, $5 to $25 per week; death benefit, $500 to 
$5,000. The railroad deducts premiums from the payroll and if 
receives commission of 5 per cent. Out of 8,177 employees only 
1,250 are insured.° The Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific Railway Co., in addition to securing death benefits 
and accident indemnity, also has sickness insurance covered by 
the same premium. Various forms of policy are offered. It is if 
estimated that the private company is saved about 41 per cent. 
of the cost of business, since it has no expense for soliciting and 
collecting premiums; and hence it can give lower rates. The 
“health” insurance costs $6.00 per year for each $5.00 of weekly 
sick benefit applied for. At the close of 1903 only 517 employees 
out of 5,338 were insured, and these carried $780,100 for death 
benefits and $7,097 for monthly indemnity. The annual receipts, 
$12,633.48, were made up of $11,761.92 contributions of em- 
ployees and $871.56 by the company. 
In some cases the company pays a part of the premium. 
Thus the Chicago and Alton Railroad (915 miles; 7,339 em- 
ployees) in 1899 made a contract with an insurance company 
for a life and accident policy, agreeing to pay one-half the pre- i 
miums for the hazardous classes and 30 per cent. for the non- if 
hazardous. This plan seems to have been abandoned on the ae 
ground that the insurance company could not carry the risk at 
rates agreed. The Union Pacific Railroad (2,933.7 miles, 15,- ‘ 
338 employees) on January I, 1901, agreed to pay one-third ° 
the premiums of the hazardous and one-fourth of the premiums i 
of the other classes. a 


® Riebenack, op. cit., p. 24. 
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We find a different type of insurance where the railroad 
company itself conducts an accident-insurance business and in 
addition settles on an equitable basis for injuries which might 
fairly be supposed to involve legal liability. The Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad, in June, 1893, organized a scheme for 
issuing policies securing benefit in case of accident or death. 
Persons over 65 years of age are debarred from participation, 
unless they have come to that age in the service of the company. 
The premiums paid are: for office men, station men, passenger 
conductors, tower men, and flag men, one-half of I per cent. of 
wages; freight-train men and switchmen, 2 per cent. of wages; 
all others, 1 per cent. of wages. The benefits are: for disability 
due to accident, one-half of usual wages not exceeding 50 weeks, 
the total not more than $1,000; for death benefit, one-half of 
wages of one year not exceeding $1,000, with funeral expenses 
and physician’s bill, not to exceed $1,000; deductions being made 
for previous payments on indemnities. The company gives free 
surgical attendance, makes good deficiencies in the fund, and 
administers the business. The object is to provide sound acci- 
dent insurance at lowest cost. By reason of their employment, 
the hazard of accident resulting in personal injury is so great 
that the premiums charged by the ordinary casualty company are 
almost prohibitive, and only a small percentage of the higher- 
priced railroad men can afford to pay these rates. The ordinary 
accident policy is “provided with so much red tape and contains so 
many conditions precedent that thecollection of benefits is usually 
the result of some kind of compromise, so that the employee is 
practically withcut protection, and without protection he usually 
becomes a charge on the company,” says Mr. H. F. Jones, the 
administrator of the plan. At first the plan was optional, and 
the men could aceept or decline membership. So many of the 
employees availed themselves of the opportunity that to facili- 
tate the handling of matters pertaining to it, it was made com- 
pulsory in May, 1895, with all employees except those in non- 
hazardous branches of the service. The premiums are deducted 
from the payroll and the benefits are paid monthly as the wages 


* Riebenack, op. cit., p. 20. 
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are paid. The experience of the company is that the scheme has 
reduced suits by employees to a minimum and given to the em- 
ployees much more than they would have been paid if they had 
entered suit. By careful attention to preventive and first-aid 
devices and prompt medical help the number of accidents and 
the duration of disabilities have been considerably reduced. 
Gratuitous contributions have ceased. After the first shock of 
the hurt abates the employee who is injured has a better feeling 
toward the company on account of the prompt and substantial 
indemnity paid. The plan is advantageous to all parties con- 
cerned. 

Philanthropic endowments.—The one conspicuous example 
of this type is the Andrew Carnegie Fund. On March 12, 1gor, 
Mr. Carnegie gave to the Carnegie Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$4,000,000 in trust, the interest to be applied in providing relief 
for employees of the Carnegie Company in all its works, mines, 
railways, shops, etc., and for those dependent upen such em- 
ployees who are killed; also to provide small pensions or aid to 
such employees as, after long and creditable service, need such 
help in their old age. On December 31, 1903, the report men- 
tioned 284 cases of accident, 168 deaths, 189 pensioners. Total 
disbursements, $228,866.02. The Bessemer and Lake Erie Rail- 
road Company (207 miles, 2,676 employees) comes under this 
trust, the “Andrew Carnegie Relief Fund.” Employees are not 
required to contribute to the fund. The accident benefits are: 
75 cents per day for 52 weeks to an unmarried man, and one- 
half this rate afterward. Married men receive $1.00 per day, 
with an additional benefit of 10 cents for each child under 16 
years of age; one-half rates after 52 weeks. Death benefits: 
maximum payment, $1,200. Deficits in the fund are met by 
ratable reductions in the allowances. Total disbursements 
amount to $9,168.75; accident benefits to $4,788.75; death bene- 
fits to $4,380.00.7 Some visitors in the region where the fund is 
administered have the conviction that the fund is somewhat 
abused by malingerers. 

Still another type is that of mutual insurance associations of 


™ Riebenack, op. cit., p. 30. 
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employees. The employees of the Ann Arbor Railroad Co. 
(291.9 miles, 1,563 employees) in 1899 formed an association 
for mutual insurance. The company itself assumes no responsi- 
bility. The membership in 1903 was 850 (out of a total of 
1,563). The premiums are graded according to the hazard of 
occupation. The minimum premium for station agents and 
clerks is 25 cents per month, with a weekly indemnity of $5 and 
a death benefit of $1,000. The maximum premiums and allow- 
ances are: for firemen and engineers, $1.62 per month assess- 
ments, weekly indemnity $10, death benefit, $2,000; for freight 
brakemen and switchmen, $1.74 monthly assessments, $7 weekly 
indemnity, $700 death benefit. The premiums and indemnities 
of the sick fund are: a premium of 35 cents per month gives 
a weekly indemnity of $5; 50 cents gives a weekly indemnity of 
$7.50; 70 cents gives $10. A funeral benefit of $100 in case of 
death from causes other than accident is paid. Premiums are 
deducted from the monthly payroll. The receipts during the 
year 1903 were $11,686.20. 

The employees of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Rail- 
road Co. (1015.09 miles, 5,449 employees) organized an asso- 
ciation in 1876, which has a membership of 1,610. There are 
two classes of members: those who pay $1 assessment on the 
death of a member and receive a death benefit of $500; and 
the other who pay $2 and receive $1,000. Accident benefits are 
$5 per week in case of injury in Class A, while in Class B a bene- 
fit of $1,000 is paid for loss of both legs, both eyes, both arms, 
or one leg and one arm. The average annual mortality has been 
12.4 per thousand. 

Regular relief departments——These organizations repre- 
sent the most complete methods of sickness and accident insur- 
ance known in the United States. The old-age and disability 
pension schemes will be considered separately. The employees 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. took the initiative in 
insurance schemes with their relief organization on May 1, 1880. 
This was practically a mutual insurance association. But the 
first railroad corporation to organize a relief department of its 
own, according to Riebenack, was the Pennsylvania Company, 
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on February 15, 1886. The Baltimore and Ohio company estab- 
lished its relief department April 1, 1889. These schemes have 
served as models for others. 

We take the Pennsylvania Railway Relief Department as a 
typical example for detailed description, and it will not be neces- 
sary to give so much space to others formed on the same pattern 
though differing in some particulars. The Pennsylvania system 
east and west of Pittsburgh has 10,913.89 miles and 172,024 
employees; east, 5,852.44 miles, 117,928 employees: west, \ 
5,061.45 miles, 54,096 employees. Branch lines are included in 
the system. From the year 1874 the employees had urged the Pid 
management to consider the subject, but only in 1886 (February ; 
15) was a plan organized under the title, “The Pennsylvania if 
Railroad Voluntary Relief Department.” This was the first 
absolutely independent relief organization in the United States ig 
for railroad employees. The relief department for lines west of 
Pittsburgh was established July 1, 1889. Both plans are on 
essentially the same basis and may be described together. The 
object is to provide definite benefits to members disabled by acci- 
dent or sickness, or to their dependent relatives in case of death.® 

The contributions of the company.—The railroad corpora- 
tion guarantees the fulfilment of the obligations assumed, takes 
charge of funds, is responsible for their safe keeping, supplies Y 
facilities, and pays expenses of administration (including salaries 
of officers, medical examiners, clerical force), pays interest on 
monthly balances, and approves securities of investments. The 
company administers by a superintendent with assistants. The 
general supervision is vested in an advisory committee, seven of 
whose members are elected by members. 

Membership.—All classes of employees are eligible. The 
maximum age for entrance to the service of the company is 35 : 
years, except where professional qualifications are required. : 
The employee forwards his application for membership to the ie 
relief department and, after medical examination, signs a form tek 
of contract. Any employee under 45 years of age may become he 
a member if he passes a satisfactory medical examination. 


* Riebenack, op. cit., pp. 60-72. 
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The total membership on December 31, 1903, was 104,151, out 
of 172,024 employees. The following table shows the mem- 


bership by classes: 


TABLE I 
Lines East Lines WEst 
Crass 
| Work | Percentage | yw. Percentage 
Officials, etc........] 24,093 15,833 66 7,988 4,436 56 
Telegraphers.......| 2,702 | 1,878 | 70 | 1,340 | 985 | 74 
| 3,606 | 2,969 82 | 1,508 1,394 | 
Brakemen.......... | 13,087 | 11,352 87 3,213 3,027 | 94 
Engineers......... | 4,403 | 3,487 78 =| = 2,198 2,062 94 
ae | 4,779 4,381 | g2 2,328 2,260 7 
Switchmen. 87 35515 3,018 86 
Machinists....... -| 27,612 | 18,990 | 69 10,587 8,894 84 
Station agents...... | 24,745 | 13,301 | 54 | 7,586 | 1,908 | 25 
Irregular workmen. | 1,001 | 679 | 68 
| 76,507 69 40,263 | 27,984 7° 


ence to occupation, and differences are based on wage classi- 
fication, as will be seen in Table II. 


TABLE II 
: Lines East Lines West 
Class Monthly Earnings Monthly Earnings Monthly payments 
Less than $35 Not over $40 $0.75 
er eee $35 to $55 | $40 to $60 1.75 
55to 75 60 to 80 2.25 
75 to 95 | 80to 100 3.00 
95 upwards | Over $100 3-75 


other within certain defined limits. 
TABLE III 
SHOWING BENEFITS ACCORDING TO CLASSES 


| 


rst Class 2d Class | 3d Class | 4th Class sth Class 


| 


Accident— 


| 
Daily indemnity up to 52 | 
| $1.00 | $1.50 | $2.00 | $2.50 
After so weeks........... |} 0.25 0.50 | 0.75 | 1.00 | 1.25 
Sickness— 
Up to 52 weeks, after 3 days 0.40 | 0.80 | 1.20 | 1.60 | 2.00 
After 52 weeks........... | ©.40 | 0.60 | 0.80 1.00 
$500 $750 $1,000 $1,250 


$250 


hey 
hy pi 
| | 
é 
/ Membership payments are fixed and uniform without refer- 
An employee is permitted to change from one class to an- 


The company occasionally, in meritorious cases, extends the 
relief beyond 52 weeks out of its own funds as a gratuity. 
Funeral expenses are paid out of death benefits. The average 
annual mortality rate per thousand members has been 12.6 (east) 
and 12 (west). 

The income of the relief fund is from these sources: mem- 
bership contributions ; company appropriations, when necessary, 
to make up triennial operative deficits ; income and profit arising 
from investment of money on hand; gifts and legacies; free use 
of buildings, transportation, and other facilities supplied by the 
company for conducting the department business; relief from 
all operating expenses which are borne by the company. In the 
event of a surplus, at the end of any three-year period of opera- 
tion, after allowing for liability incurred and not paid, such 
surplus is devoted exclusively to promote a fund for the benefit 
of superannuated members, or in some other manner for the sole 
benefit of members of the relief fund. 

The total receipts since the establishment of the department 
have been $19,950,940.94, made up as follows: 


Lines East OF PITTSBURGH 


From membership .... . . $81,672,717.39 
From the Company . . ... - 2,544,348 .11 

Total receipts east of Pittsburgh . . . . $14,639,092.54 


Lines WEsT OF PITTSBURGH 


From membership . ... . . $4,342,321.95 
Total receipts west of Pittsburgh . . $5,311,848. 40 


Aggregate receipts of Pennsylvania system . $19,950,940.94 


The average receipts per annum for lines east of Pittsburgh, 
$813,282.91 ; and for lines west of Pittsburgh, $404,554.73, or a 
total each year of $1,217,837.64. 

The total disbursements since the establishment of these 
funds have been: 
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Lines East oF PrIttsBURGH 


4,851,434.88 
For operatingexpensess . ...... =. 1,815,641 .54 
For superannuation allowances. . . . . 148,662.15 


Lines WEST oF PITTSBURGH 


For operatingexpensess ....... =. 754,007 .81 
Total disbursements of entire system. . . $18,595,066.75 


The average disbursements per year, for lines east of Pitts- 
burgh, have been $750,989.53, and for lines west of Pitts- 
burgh $381,260.40, or an aggregate of $1,132,249.93 for the 
entire system. 
The advantages claimed for the relief department over the 
t older conditions are: Indemnity is provided in case of disable- 
ment from accident or sickness and death from accident or 
natural causes, at minimum cost. The cost of insurance in 
regular companies is ordinarily prohibitive for those in hazard- 
ous branches of railroad employment. Free surgical attendance 
is furnished in case of injury received during the performance 
of work for the company, and artificial limbs are supplied and 
other similar articles needed by injured persons. There is no 
fee for entrance nor for medical examination, nor any special 
dues, taxes, or assessments. The member is exempt from pay- 
ing dues during disablement except for the month in which the 
injury occurred. There is no danger of forfeiting insurance 
from non-payment of dues, since these are collected from the 
I payroll so long as the member is at work. All expenses of 
administration are paid by the company, so that contributions 
i are devoted entirely to payment of benefits. Death benefits can- 
not be taken for debt, payments being made only to designated 
beneficiaries. Neither employees nor employers are troubled by 
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subscription solicitors for disabled men, as was the case before 
this plan went into effect. 

A surplus fund from the relief department east of Pittsburgh 
accumulated since 1886 amounted to $751,256.25, the interest 
on which is devoted to superannuation allowances. From this 
fund 1,408 retired members have received $148,662.15; the 
expenditures in 1903 were $43,875.12. On lines west of Pitts- 
burgh no surplus has been accumulated, and so no superannua- 
tion payments have been made. Of pension schemes mention 
will be made later. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad system.—This company, 
with its 4,410 miles of way and 55,688 employees, was one of 
the first to organize insurance for its employees. An association 
of employees was formed May 1, 1880, and the company itself 
established a relief department March 16, 1889. Out of 20,606 
members of the old association 19,467 joined the new depart- 
ment. The company annually gives $6,000 to the relief fund, 
or, when it is not needed there, to the pension fund. It con- 
tributes $10,000 annually for medical examinations; provides 
office room and furniture; gives the services of officers in admin- 
istration; is responsible custodian of the funds; and guarantees 
payments of rates promised. The company endeavors to pro- 
vide partially disabled employees with occupation suited to their 
abilities. This company has three forms of benefits—relief, 
pensions, and savings schemes; here we consider only the first. 
While the administration is conducted by the company there is 
an advisory committee on which the employees are represented. 
Members are classified according to wages. 


TABLE IV 


Montaiy BENErFItTs | Death BEeNnerits 


} | Sickness 

Sickness | Accident —-— 
| | 


| Ordinary; Max. 


A, up to $35..... ; .75 | $o. $0.25 | $0.50 |$ 500 $1,250 
B, $35 to $50... 1.00 | 1,000 | 1,250 
C, $50 to $75... . . .§0 | 0.75 | 1.50 | 1,500 1,250 
D, $75 to $100 ; 3.00 | 1,250 
E, over $100.... -7§ | 2.50] | 1,250 
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The benefits for disablement are not paid for Sundays and 
holidays. The higher rates for accidents are paid during the 
first 26 weeks and then the lower during the subsequent dis- 
ability. Sickness benefits are paid after the first week for 52 
weeks. The death benefits where death is due to sickness are 
ordinary and maximum as shown in the table. 

Employees not exposed to special risks of accidents may 
insure for natural death benefits only, or for both natural death 
and sick benefits at 25 cents per month, which is also the cost of 
additional natural death benefits. The modes of payment are 
made quite flexible to be adapted to various incomes and haz- 
ards. Membership is said to be voluntary though preference is 
given in the retention of employees to those who belong to the 
relief department. No person over 45 years of age is admitted 
to membership without approval of the president of the com- 
pany. 

The total receipts since the establishment of the plan have 
been $9,520,628.80; of which membership payments furnished 
$8,730,415.40, the company paid $344,590.75, and other sources 
$445,622.65. The average receipts per year have been $410,- 
962.38. The receipts for the year ending June 30, 1903, were 
$775,646.43; from members, $712,595.82; from company for 
operating expenses, $10,000; reserve fund, $6,000; interest, 
$35,115.04; bonds redeemed, $10,000; miscellaneous, $1,935.57. 
Total disbursements since the beginning, $8,691,061.88; for 
accident benefits, $1,468,259.96; sickness, $2,257,336.38; death, 
$3,781,304.95; operating expenses, $931,373.04; other $252,- 
787.55; average disbursement per annum, $375,153.75. Dis- 
bursements for the year ending June 30, 1903, were, $732,- 
102.97; for death benefits, $178,500.00 (accidents) ; death bene- 
fits (natural causes),‘ $152,090.00; disablement from accident 
$129,362.00; disablement, sickness, $178,867.38; surgical ex- 
penses, $14,909.81 ; refunded to members, $12,274.68 ; advances, 
$2,564.80; operating expenses, $68,076.18. The total member- 
ship June 30, 1903, was 41,783, or about go per cent. of the 
entire working force of the company. The total membership is 
divided between hazardous and non-hazardous occupations; the 
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former include 28.75 per cent. and the latter 71.25 per cent. The 
surplus funds at the close of each fiscal year are used either to 
reduce the next year’s contributions, or to increase the amount 
payable for natural death or to increase pensions.® 

The Cleveland Terminal and Valley Railroad Co. (88.38 
miles, 1,088 employees) has a department closely akin to the 
Baltimore and Ohio Relief Department. The total receipts 
from membership dues during 1903 were $17,148.65. Total 
disbursements during 1903 were $9,304.42; for accidental 
deaths, $2,000; for natural deaths, $500; disablement from 
accident, $3,126.67; disablement from natural causes, $3,- 
094.95; surgical expenses $582.80. The number of members 
was 995 (399 in hazardous class and 596 in non-hazardous 
class). 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railway Co. established its 
relief association October 30, 1888. The contributions and 
benefits are the same as those of the Pennsylvania system. An 
additional $100 is paid with each death benefit out of the surplus 
fund without regard to class. The yearly surplus is used for the 
superannuation fund or in some other way for the benefit of the 
members. The maximum age for admission to membership is 
45 years. Benefits are not paid longer than 52 weeks, but the 
claim to death benefit does not cease with that period. The 
employee loses his rights when he ceases to be an employee, 
except that if he has been a member 3 years he may retain rights 
in the death benefit. The company contributes 5 per cent. of the 
amount paid by employees and makes good deficiencies in funds 
if there are any. The total receipts since establishment of the 
fund have been $4,049,494.11; from members, $3,362,678.05 ; 
from company, $443,831.68; other sources, $242,984.38; aver- 
age receipts per year, $269,966.28; receipts for the year ending 
November 30, 1903, $299,940.11. The total disburse- 
ments since the beginning have been $3,596,727.96; for 
accidents, $880,574.66; sickness, $895,794.16; death, $1,- 
436,708.05; operating expenses, $375,077.25; other, $8,- 
575.84; average annual disbursements, $241,765.54. Disburse- 


® Riebenack, op. cit., p. 46. 
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ments for the year ending November 30, 1903, were $292,- 
423.41; for death benefits, accidents, $46,250.00; death, natural 
causes, $64,550.00; accidental death, from surplus fund, $10,- 
200.00; death from natural causes, from surplus fund, $1s.- 
100.00; death benefits to former employees, $3,500.00. The 
total death benefits were $139,600.00. Disablement benefits 
were for accidents, $65,152.50; natural causes, $70,016.30; sur- 
plus fund, $316.20 (accidents); surplus fund (natural causes), 
$651.90; total, $136,136.90. Salaries and expenses of medical 
examiners were $16,186.51. The expenses of operating the 
association during 1903 were $33,658.40, of which the company 
paid $17,471.89 and the relief fund paid $16,186.51. The com- 
pany also contributed $12,955.02 to the fund—$30,466.91 in all. 
The average annual mortality per 1,000 members was 12.1. The 
membership on November 30, 1903, was 18,951, or 80 per cent. 
of employees. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad (4,138.87 miles, 17,512 
employees) established its relief association April 1, 1899; but 
this company already had a relief and hospital department under 
the previous title of the corporation, the Plant System. The 
rates of contributions and benefits are so near those of the 
Pennsylvania system that they need not be repeated. In 1903 
there were 8,129 members, about 62 per cent. of the working 
force. The membership was distributed according to grades: 
general office and station employees, 23 per cent.; trainmen, 
yardmen, telegraphers, 23 per cent.; enginemen and firemen, 
I2 per cent.; machine and car-shop employees, 25 per cent.; 
track department employees, 17 per cent. Members of the family 
of an insured employee are permitted to enter a company hos- 
pital for needed treatment at reduced rates. The release clause 
is very explicit: 

Acceptance by the member of benefits for injury operates as a release 
and satisfaction of all claims against the company for damages arising from 
or growing out of such injury. If any suit is brought against the company 
for damages all obligations of the Relief Department will be forfeited. If 


a claim for damages is settled without suit or by compromise, such settle- 
ment will release the Relief Department and the company from all claim. 
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The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Co. (8,324 
miles, 38,350 employees). The relief department was estab- 
lished March 15, 1889, and went into operation June 1 of the 
same year. The basis of contributions and benefits is similar to 
that of the Pennsylvania system. Arrangements are made for 
commutation of benefits in case of grave injury on payment of a 
lump sum, the injured man being required to sign away his right 
to bring suit under the employers’ liability law. The sums paid 
range from $800 to $3,200 for loss of hand or foot above the 
wrist or ankle, or twice these amounts in case of loss of both 
hands or both feet, or of one hand and one foot. Membership 
may be continued after leaving the service, in case of three 
years’ of previous service and one year of membership in the 
department. The maximum age of admission is 45 years. The 
rate of mortality is stated to be 8.7 per 1,000 per annum. The 
receipts of the fund from the establishment of the plan to De- 
cember 31, 1903, were: $4,368,215.69, of which the employees 
paid $4,197,912.42, the company $42,532.94 for deficiencies, 
and $127,770.33 came from other sources. The average annual 
receipts have been from all sources, $337,489.90. The total dis- 
bursements since the beginning, $4,592,579.36: for accident bene- 
fits, $1,432,372.94; sickness, $1,127,247.00; death, $1,167,- 
019.50; operating expenses, paid by the company, $865,939.92; 
the average disbursements per annum, $332,504.71. The com- 
pany is custodian of the funds and advances money to meet obli- 
gations. Surplus funds are invested in securities. The member- 
ship on December 31, 1903, was 22,141, about 58 per cent. of 
the working force. Of the engineers 95.97 per cent. were mem- 
bers ; of firemen, 96.56 per cent. ; of conductors, 90.09 per cent. ; 
of brakemen, 96.39 per cent.; of trainmen, enginemen, and 
yardmen as a group, 95.59 per cent.; of all others 48.87 per 
cent. 

The objections of many of the employees of this road to the 
feature of the scheme requiring an injured man to sign away his 
rights to sue the company under the liability law in order to 
enjoy benefits from the fund which was created chiefly by the 
contributions of the workmen have grown more strong with 
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time and led to the introduction into the legislature of Illinois 
of a bill to make such use of the relief fund illegal : 7° 


providing that in all actions hereafter brought against any employer to recover 
damages for personal injuries to an employee or where such injuries have 
resulted in his death, no contract of employment, insurance, relief benefit, 
pension, or indemnity for injury or death entered into or on behalf of any 
employee, nor the acceptance of any such insurance, relief benefit, pension, 
or indemnity by the person entitled thereto, shall constitute any bar or defense 
to any action brought to recover damages for personal injuries to or death of 
such employee, and providing that upon the trial of such action against such 
employer the defendant may set off therein any sum such employer has con- 
tributed toward any such insurance, relief benefit, pension, or indemnity that 
may have been paid to the injured employee, or in case of his death, to his 
personal representative. 


The lower house adopted this bill by a very large majority 
vote on February 28, 1907. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. (1,398 miles, 18,621 em- 
ployees), established a relief department January, 1878, to pro- 
vide indemnity for accidents, but without sickness insurance. 
There is no medical examination for admission, nor age condi- 
tions. Officers of the company administer the plan, and the 
company pays the costs of management. The fund is replenished 
by assessments levied at intervals of four or five months and not 
to exceed $3 in any case. The company pays an amount equal to 
the sum of the contributions of the employees. Benefits are paid 
on the basis of the contributions to the credit of each member 
at the time of injury. Employees receive accident benefits, at 
the rate of three-fourths of the amount of contributions for the 
call during which injury occurred, for every week day, exclusive 
of holidays, for a maximum period of 9 months, if disability 
continues so long. A burial benefit of $50 is paid, and the 
family of the deceased employee receives an allowance for 
every working day, at the rate of three-fourths of the amount 
of his contributions for 2 years. The cost of surgical and medi- 
cal care is deducted from this payment. Artificial limbs are paid 
for out of this fund. Contributions are not refunded whether 


45th Assembly, House Bill 16, February, 1907. 
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the employee is dismissed or leaves the service voluntarily. The 
total receipts from the beginning to 1903 were $938,796.52, of 
which the company paid one-half. The average annual receipts 
were $36,107.56; total disbursements during the period, $924,- 
236.35; average for each year, $35,547.55. Membership in 
1903 was 6,505, about 35 per cent. of the entire working force: 
employees in train service, enginemen, firemen, conductors, brake- 
men, 80.9 per cent.; maintenance-of-way, 31.3 per cent.; 
maintenance of equipment, 32.1 per cent. It may be noted here 
that this company accepts the principle of paying half the cost of 
accident insurance in addition to paying expenses of administra- 
tion of the fund. 

The Long Island Railroad Co. (391.76 miles, 5,415 
employees), organized its department January 1, 1886. The 
fund is administered by the president of the company and eight 
others, of whom five are elected by the employees and three are 
appointed by the president. The company pays the salary of the 
secretary, interest on funds, and furnishes office room. The 
membership dues are based on salaries and deducted from the 
payroll. 

Members in Class I, with a salary of $60 and over per month 
pay $1 monthly dues and receive weekly benefits of $9; the 
death benefit in this class is $400. In Class II, wages $40 to 
$60, dues are 75 cents, benefits $6.75, and death benefit $300. 
In Class III, the wages are $40 and less, the dues 50 cents, the 
weekly benefit $4.50, and death benefit $200. Benefits begin on 
the eighth day and continue six months. The total receipts since 
the establishment of the fund have been $382,395.00; the 
average per year, $21,244.17. Receipts for the year ending 
January 31, 1904, were $58,884.32; total disbursements, 
$367,233.00; average per year, $20,401.83. Payments during 
the year ending January 31, 1904, were $42,186.86: disablement 
from accidents, $10,373.34; natural causes, $15,011.37; death 
benefits, accidents, $7,300, natural causes, $9,300. Stationery 
and printing cost $202.15. The membership was 4,700, about 
87 per cent. of the total working force. The annual rate of 
mortality per 1,000 was 14. 
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The purely relief department roads hereinbefore discussed represent an 
aggregate of 31,000 miles of roadway, or about 15 per cent. of the total rail- 
way mileage of the United States, with employees numbering 318,000, or 
about 24 per cent. of the total number of railway employees in the country, 
and an insurance membership of 206,000 employees, or practically 65 per 
cent. of the total number of employees identified with the service of the roads 
involved; and this membership percentage would be largely increased were 
the computations based on the exclusion of non-membership employees, who 
are so because of ineligibility for membership, owing to age or physical dis- 
qualifications. The combined average annual disbursements of these depart- 
ments aggregate about $2,230,000 while their combined disbursements since 
organization approximate $37,150,000." 

Pension schemes of railroads.—The first railway corpora- 
tion to establish a pension fund was the Baltimore and Ohio 
(October 1, 1884). The present standard of pension funds was 
established about the year 1900. The following table presents 


the essential facts.? 


RETIREMENT AGE 


Group No. EMPLOYEES | Entrance AcE 
| 


Voluntary Involuntary 


Group C ‘ 2,678 under 60 | 
Group D 4,454 | 60-64 

| 


| 
| 
| 


11,953 65-69 
Group F | 228,040 | 65-69 
Group G 33,307 60-69 


| 


* 70 sedentary; 65 active. 

In Group A were the following roads: Atlantic Coast Line; 
Houston and Texas Central; Illinois Central; Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Co.; Oregon Short Line; San Antonio and 
Arausas Pass; Southern Pacific; Union Pacific. In Group B: 
Baltimore and Ohio. In Group C: Bessemer and Lake Erie 
(in connection with Andrew Carnegie Endowment Fund). 
Group D: Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh. Group E: Cen- 
tral of New Jersey. Group F: Chicago and Northwestern; 
Pennsylvania System, east and west; Philadelphia and Reading. 
Group G: Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé road established its system in 1906. 


™ Riebenack, op. cit., p. 77. # Riebenack, op. cit., p. 9, addenda. 
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There were, in the year 1903, 16 such organizations in opera- 
tion and 2 in preparation. The roads having such departments 
had more than 50,000 miles of railway, or about 24 per cent. 
of the total railway mileage of the country, and about 500,000 
employees, 38 per cent. of the working force. The annual 


appropriations were not over $1,350,000. Eight of the roads 
had set aside a fund of about $600,000. Twelve of the roads had 
expended, up to the end of 1903, $2,500,000 and the companies 
had on their rolls 3,200 pensioners. In the United States the 
beneficiaries make no contributions to the funds; the corpora- 
tions meet the entire expense. The income is derived from the 
interest on a definite sum which is made the basis of the plan, 
and additional appropriations are made as required. In some 
cases the company simply assumes responsibility for a maximum 
annual disbursement. 

The objects of the departments are uniformly to provide for compulsory 
retirement from service at 65 or 70 years of age, with anywhere from ten 
to thirty years’ continuous service, on a fixed pension allowance, computed, 
usually, at 1 per cent. of the average monthly pay for the ten years next pre- 
ceding retirement, for each year of service. Involuntary or compulsory 
retirement takes place between ages 65 and 70, and voluntary retirement, 
growing out of incapacitation, between ages of 61 and 69 years.” 

The plans devised by the Baltimore and Ohio and by the 
Pennsylvania companies are models for the others. In the 
American schemes all employees are included without regard to 
grades and classes. 

The Massachusetts Labor Bulletin, January, 1907, presents a 
table (Table VI) which shows the results of the various railway 
pension systems so far as known from reports then published. 

In the typical system the pension is optional with the road 
and no definite sum is promised. Mr. Riebenack interprets the 
policy in this language: 

It stands for an annual allowance of money... . without an equivalent 
in labor or otherwise—generally, however, in consideration of past services. 
The pension allowance is purely an optional railway disbursement from rail- 
way revenue exclusively, the employee making no contribution whatever to 
the scheme, which is absolutely subject to company direction and control. 


Ibid., p. 132. 
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Control is exercised either through an autonomous depart- 
ment or directly by officers of the company. Being not a legal 
contract but a gratuity, it has only such assurance of perma- 
nence as comes from the will of the corporation. It does not 
seem probable, however, that the corporations will recede from 
their plans, because these are so advantageous to the company ; 
but there is no legal obligation to continue. No definite amount 
is promised and usually provision is made for ratable reductions 
in pensions when the income does not cover the expenses. 
Allowances are as a rule based on age and service. Lump sums 
are not paid in settlement of claim, and allowances cease at death 
of the pensioner. The aggregate mortality of pensioners since 
the establishment of the schemes up to the end of 1903 was 
1,150. 

Since the system adopted by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé R. R. Co. is one of the most recent developments of the pen- 
sion idea it is herewith presented in some detail. 

Of the motives and advantages of this scheme Mr. George E. 
Tunell, secretary of the Board of Pensions, says: 


The pension system will relieve the strain and stress of life’s struggle 
before, as well as after, retirement... .. While the pension allowances in 
themselves will not be large enough to enable anyone to live in the manner of 
life maintained before retirement, they will be a substantial help, especially 
to those who have received small wages. It was not designed that the pen- 
sion system should remove the necessity for saving. It was expected that it 
would act as another inducement to thrift and industry, and that, by giving 
new hope of an independent old age free from want, an additional incentive 
would be given to work and save. To be near a goal that is worth while 
should make all eager to reach it. 

The pension system the company has devised is the most liberal in exist- 
ence, and it marks a big advance over all others now in force. It may be of 
interest to point out a few of the features in which our system departs from 
those of all other railroads. 

On the Santa Fé no additional restrictions are placed on the employment 
of new men, and no employee will be arbitrarily retired simply because of 
having reached the age of 65, or 70 years, as the case may be. Employees 
will be retained in the service as long as they are able to perform their duties 
satisfactorily, or some new duty that is less arduous and exacting. Retire- 
ment will be for incapacity alone, the Board of Pensions deciding when a 
man is too old to remain in the service. 
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The Santa Fé plan also differs from all others because it distinguishes 
between the men who have received small salaries and those who have enjoyed 
large salaries. It discriminates between those whose opportunities to lay 
something by have been limited and those who could put something aside for 
a rainy day and yet have many of the comforts of life. To all whose salaries 
have been moderate our system is more generous than any other; first, because 
it gives the pensioner of small salary a larger percentage of his whole salary 
for each year of service; and, second, if this does not amount to at least $20 
a month, it is raised to $20, this being the smallest pension the company will 
give any pensioner. An illustration will show how much more generous our 
system is. Under the system in force on any other railroad a man who had 
worked for twenty years at a salary of $50 a month would receive a pension 
of $10 a month, while under our system he would receive $20 a month. On the 
Santa Fé there will be neither very small nor very large pensions, because of 
the minimum and maximum provisions of our system. Under all other sys- 
tems there is no limit either to the smallness or the bigness of pension allow- 
ances. No other system draws a line between those having good opportunities 
to save and invest and those who have not had such opportunities. 

Our system is also unique in recognizing exceptionally long and efficient 
service. The Board of Pensions has power to increase the ordinary allow- 
ances by 25 per cent. for unusual merit. 

The amount of pension any person may be granted by the Board of Pen- 
sions will depend on three conditions: (1) The amount of highest average 
monthly pay received during any consecutive ten years of service; (2) the 
number of years in the service of the company or of its auxiliary companies, 
and (3) the character of the service taken in connection with the length of 


the service. 


The lowest pension is $20 and the highest $75 a month. No 
pension is allowed to any officer or employee who shall make or 
enforce any claim against the company for damages by reason 
of any injury or accident occurring within three years prior to 
the date when such employee shall be retired or leave the service. 
A person who leaves the service for two months loses his claims 
and must enter as a new employee. No person who becomes an 
employee after the age of fifty is entitled to a pension. The rate 
of pension is reckoned by counting for each year of service an 
allowance of 1%4 per cent. of the first fifty dollars of the highest 
average monthly pay of the officer or employee during any con- 
secutive ten years of service, and, in addition, 34 of I per cent. 
of any excess of such highest average monthly pay over fifty 
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dollars; but no pension must be less than $20 nor over $75 a 
month. 


CRITICISM OF RAILWAY RELIEF FUNDS 


The fairest starting-point for a criticism of the railway 
schemes of industrial insurance is the recollection of the condi- 
tion of affairs in railway occupations before these plans were 
introduced, and a survey of the general neglect of this obligation 
by other employers at this time in the United States. Judged is 
in this way the managers of the great transportation corpora- ; 
tions deserve credit for their humanity, foresight, and energy in if 
establishing and administering these funds. They represent an 
: enormous advance upon anything hitherto known in this coun- 
try, and they point the way to further progress. Their example 
¢ is already stimulating other employers to think and act in the 
same direction. Their carefully kept records furnish a fund of 
statistics of experiences which will aid in improving future 
schemes. If at certain points we compare these pioneer methods 
with those more advanced in Europe, and especially in Germany, 
4 it is only because progress is desirable and comes partly by com- 
é parison; and because it would be fatal to settle down into 
national self-congratulation and stagnation when the fact is 
that we are only in the infancy of the movement. That the rail- 


% Since the Grand Trunk Railway has important business in the United 
States its recent scheme of pensions, which went into effect January 1, 1908, 
deserves mention here. For many years the Grand Trunk Railway Insurance 
and Provident Society has furnished sickness and accident insurance and a death 
benefit. The new old-age pension plan has many excellent features. Officers and 
employees are to be compulsorily retired on reaching the age of 65 years, except 
by special action. A disabled employee may be retired at 60 years after 20 years 
of service; and any employee, after a service of 10 years may be eligible for a 
pension during disability. The rate of pensions is fixed by taking 1 per cent. for 
each year of continuous service on the highest average rate of pay during any 
ten consecutive years of service. Thus an employee in continuous service from 
the age of 30 years to 70 with the highest average rate of wages between 40 and 
50 of $1,000.00 per annum, would receive forty one-hundredths of $1,000.00 or 


$400.00 per annum. No pension is to be lower than $200.00 per 
annum. No employee who sues the company for damages on account 
of personal injuries sustained by him in the course of his service will have any i 


claim for pension. No legal right to hold a position or to receive a pension is 
given by this plan. The pension fund is administered by a pension committee, 
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way companies have found it economically possible and eve: 
profitable to go so far is a complete refutation of the 
repeated assertion that, beyond paving market wages not! 
further can be done; and the humanitarian reasons alrea 
given by the managers of these funds puts to silence the claim 
that social care of wage-earners is no part of the duty 
employers. <A breach is already made in the Chinese wall of the 
antiquated “‘economic-man” theory; an opening is already hap 
pily made for still larger applications of the same principles 
Our criticisms are designed to show in what directions the 
movement will logically and naturally carry us. 

Motives of the companies.—As the managers of these com 
panies must report to the stockholders they have thus far aimed 
to show that the expenditures on insurance made by them were 
justified on the ground that they increased the efficiency of the 
employees and so tended to produce higher dividends on invest 
ments. But there is also recognition of social obligation 
capitalists who are in places of power 

The railroads began and are still moving on the principle that ther 
indissoluble mutuality of interest between employer and employee 
These provisions, so evidently actuated by truly humane purpose 


inevitably resulted in improved mental, moral, and physical conditions, thu 


developing a reciprocal feeling between capital and labor, and at the sar 
time energy has been vitalized and ambition stimulated among the rank 


file of railway employees.” 


As will be shown, these desirable results have been achieved 
chiefly at the cost of the employees; the aid of the companies 
being valuable but financially subordinate in case of sickness, 
accident, and death benefits. In case of old-age pensions, how- 


ever, the burden is carried entirely by the companies. But from 


any point of view the employees have great advantages. They 
are interested in the administration of the relief departments; 
they are directly represented by their elected representatives on 


the advisory committees; the department serves as a friendly 
‘bond between workmen and employers; misery and sorrow are 
mitigated; the health and force of the workmen are improved, 

* Riebenack, of. cit., p. 8; see also address of J. C. Bartlett, in 1897, 


before the St. Louis Railway Club. 
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and labor becomes thereby more productiv 

Ordinarily the employee when injured pref to accept the 
certain. and considerable indemnity offered in 
fund to the uncertain outcome of a costly legal pr 

will make him lose his occupation when restored to health or his 
pension in old age. The manly virtues are fostered, since the 
workman no longer is obliged to accept charitable relief as in 
former days. An unsystematic, unorganized, and unequal char 
itable relief is displaced by a purely economical method, in which 
the burdens are equitably distributed over many, and _ the 
advantages may be taken without loss of self-respect ; 
long illness the employee does not return to work discouraged 
and enfeebled by a load of debt, with his savings dissipated by 
expenses. That part of his earnings which might in many cases 
have gone for drink or other useless consumption under this 
system goes to purchase insurance against a time of need. The 
provision for immediate medical and surgical aid helps to pre. 
vent much illness, and men are not driven to return to work 
before it is safe, since they and their families have means to 
meet the more urgent needs of existence At first the admin- 
istrators and clerks were unwilling to accept the burden of 
caring for the fund, because it demanded many new duties and 
extra work; but gradually the manifest advantages won their 
approval. 

Security of funds and payments of indemnities—There 
seems to be no ground for doubt that the funds are secure and 
that the promises of the relief department will be met. The 
companies guarantee the financial obligations and have a plan 
which provides for payments as they are required by the con- 
tracts.'° The significance of this fact cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. It means that only under expert management and 
in connection with very large associations of men is social insur- 
ance real “assurance.”” The honesty and efficiency of adminis- 
tration are here guaranteed as substantially as they can be made 
under private management; and the publicity of accounts is 
further security for sound business management. Much of the 


* Riebenack, op. cit., p. 32; Willoughby, op. cit., pp. 310, 3175. 
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way companies have found it economically possible and even 
profitable to go so far is a complete refutation of the oft- 
repeated assertion that, beyond paying market wages nothing 
further can be done; and the humanitarian reasons already 
given by the managers of these funds puts to silence the claim 
that social care of wage-earners is no part of the duty of 
employers. <A breach is already made in the Chinese wall of the 
antiquated “economic-man” theory; an opening is already hap- 
pily made for still larger applications of the same principles. 
Our criticisms are designed to show in what directions the 
movement will logically and naturally carry us. 

Motives of the companies.—As the managers of these com- 
panies must report to the stockholders they have thus far aimed 
to show that the expenditures on insurance made by them were 
justified on the ground that they increased the efficiency of the 
employees and so tended to produce higher dividends on invest- 
ments. But there is also recognition of social obligation of 
capitalists who are in places of power. 

The railroads began and are still moving on the principle that there is 
indissoluble mutuality of interest between employer and employee . . 7 
These provisions, so evidently actuated by truly humane purpose, have 
inevitably resulted in improved mental, moral, and physical conditions, thus 
developing a reciprocal feeling between capital and labor, and at the same 
time energy has been vitalized and ambition stimulated among the rank and 
file of railway employees.” 

As will be shown, these desirable results have been achieved 
chiefly at the cost of the employees; the aid of the companies 
being valuable but financially subordinate in case of sickness, 
accident, and death benefits. In case of old-age pensions, how- 
ever, the burden is carried entirely by the companies. But from 
any point of view the employees have great advantages. They 
are interested in the administration of the relief departments ; 
they are directly represented by their elected representatives on 
the advisory committees; the department serves as a friendly 
‘bond between workmen and employers; misery and sorrow are 
mitigated; the health and force of the workmen are improved, 


%* Riebenack, op. cit., p. 8; see also address of J. C. Bartlett, in 1897, 
before the St. Louis Railway Club. 
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and labor becomes thereby more productive and remunerative. 
Ordinarily the employee when injured prefers to accept the 
certain, and considerable indemnity offered in ready cash by his 
fund to the uncertain outcome of a costly legal process which 
will make him lose his occupation when restored to health or his 


pension in old age. he manly virtues are fostered, since the 


workman no longer is obliged to accept charitable relief as in 
former days. An unsystematic, unorganized, and unequal char- 
itable relief is displaced by a purely economical method, in which 
the burdens are equitably distributed over many, and the 
advantages may be taken without loss of self-respect. After a 
long illness the employee does not return to work discouraged 
and enfeebled by a load of debt, with his savings dissipated by 
expenses. That part of his earnings which might in many cases 
have gone for drink or other useless consumption under this 
system goes to purchase insurance against a time of need. The 
provision for immediate medical and surgical aid helps to pre- 
vent much illness, and men are not driven to return to work 
before it is safe, since they and their families have means to 
meet the more urgent needs of existence. At first the admin- 
istrators and clerks were unwilling to accept the burden of 
caring for the fund, because it demanded many new duties and 
extra work; but gradually the manifest advantages won their 
approval. 

Security of funds and payments of indemnities.—There 
seems to be no ground for doubt that the funds are secure and 
that the promises of the relief department will be met. The 
companies guarantee the financial obligations and have a plan 
which provides for payments as they are required by the con- 
tracts.1° The significance of this fact cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. It means that only under expert management and 
in connection with very large associations of men is social insur- 
ance real “assurance.” The honesty and efficiency of adminis- 
tration are here guaranteed as substantially as they can be made 
under private management; and the publicity of accounts is 
further security for sound business management. Much of the 


* Riebenack, op. cit., p. 32; Willoughby, op. cit., pp. 310, 315. 
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subjective value of insurance to working-men lies in the certainty 
that what they pay out will sacredly be kept for the purpose for 
which they have made sacrifices and parted with their hard- 
earned money. 

Adaptation.—The division of the members into five classes is 
a suitable means for its purpose which is to make 
the expenses and benefits of insurance proportionate to the abilities and 
needs of the different classes of employees. Further elasticity has been 
secured by the provision in the constitutions of practically all the departments, 
that members may, if physically sound, be assigned to a higher class than 
that to which the amount of their wages would entitle them, and by the 
opportunity offered them to take out additional death benefit insurance.” 

Adequacy.—The indemnities, as already shown in the tables, 
for disablement for accident and sickness, and the death benefits 
from both causes are sufficient to meet moderate demands. 

Equity of the burdens.—In the description already given the 
distribution of cost of insurance for sickness, accident, death, old 
age, and incapacity, the division and placing of the burden have 
been stated. In one respect the railway corporations seem to 
have the most liberal plan yet offered—they pay the entire cost 
of old-age pensions. The only shortcoming here lies in the 
guarantee of specific amounts; “ratable reductions” in the pay- 
ments of pensions are provided for. The legal basis of the sys- 
tem is not absolutely reassuring, since all rests on the good-will 
of the company, and no contract or legal obligation exists. Ina 
country with a completely developed system of insurance the 
provision for invalidism and old age is placed on the solid founda- 
tion of a specific legal obligation and funds are provided, under 
public control, to meet the obligation. There is little probability, 
however, of the abandonment of these schemes by any railway 
corporation. 

Why do the companies prefer to assume the entire cost of the 
invalidism and old-age pensions? The usual answer is that if 
the employees pay part of the premiums they must be admitted 
to share in the administration, and this might complicate rela- 
tions with the trade-unions. Perhaps there are other reasons. 
Perhaps the companies are not ready to make contracts abso- 
* Willoughby, op. cit., p. 310. 
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lutely binding them to provide pensions in the future. During 
the time of experiment the management must feel its way along 
and modify measures according to experience. It is not neces- 
sary to keep a very large fund on hand for accident or sickness 
insurance; the income covers the expenditures each year or 
within a relatively short period; but in the case of pensions one 
must reckon with long periods for which large funds must be 
held in reserve. 

The accident insurance is closely connected with sickness and 
life insurance, and this fact somewhat complicates the situation, 
especially as the employing company is legally liable for dis- 
ability only where it is due to the negligence of the employer. 
In criticism of the schemes under review we must keep in mind 
the employers’ liability law elsewhere discussed. It could hardly 
be expected that a private company would move very far in 
advance of the requirements of law. Indeed it may be said to 
the credit of the companies that they have voluntarily organized 
and substantially aided the departments of accident insurance 
without direct legal compulsion. At a time when the narrow 
legal provisions of the employers’ liability law were generally 
regarded as substantially equitable, when it was supposed that 
each employee individually assumed the ordinary risks of a haz- 
ardous occupation in the act of accepting employment and was 
expected to provide for himself out of wages and savings, it was 
an almost revolutionary step for an employing corporation to 
admit that this ethical and legal rule was not satisfactory, and to 
make at least partial provision for indemnities by associated 
action with the workmen and by making considerable con- 
tributions to the funds. But as the community comes to discover 
and accept the principle of “professional risk,” that a business 
which does not make good, as far as indemnity in money can do 
it, the losses of human energy as well as of broken and worn out 
machinery, is parasitic and socially bankrupt, the schemes of the 
railroad companies will no longer satisfy the reason and con- 
science of men. According to the new ethical principle which 
has practically won acceptance in Europe, the employers should 
pay all the cost of accident insurance, and the question of 
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liability for negligence should not be considered except where 
there is manifest criminal action. But these railway schemes 
compel the men to pay much the larger part of the premiums 
out of their wages; and then they are liable to lose their claim 
upon the fund if they claim their legal rights under existing 
liability laws. Indeed it was chiefly to escape from the annoy- 
ance and cost of damage suits that the scheme was founded. 
There are antagonistic opinions on this point, and in fairness 


both must be stated. 
Mr. Riebenack states the side of the corporations thus: 


The applicant for fund membership enters into an agreement with the 
fund to accept, in the event of sustaining disablement by injury while in the 
service, and in the performance of service duties, the accident benefits 
specifically prescribed in fund regulations. This is a distinct agreement, with 
a good and valid consideration, made between proper contracting parties, and, 
therefore, invested with due legal status... .. This manner of fund agree- 
ment does not deprive the member from instituting legal proceedings instead 
of taking the rate of compensation offered by the fund. It does provide, how- 
ever, that when the member disregards his plain obligations under its terms, 
he thereupon forfeits his rights to fund benefits, and the question of company 
compensation will then depend wholly upon the merits of the case from a 
purely legal standpoint.” 

The same opinion is defended by E. R. Johnson, in Railway 
Depariments for the Relief and Insurance of Employees, 2d ed., 
March, 1900, p. 99; and by J. C. Bartlett, in Railway Relief 
Departments, 1897. 

Willoughby represents another point of view: ?® 

Even the little contribution that they (the corporations) do make is more 
than offset by the fact that the companies have used these departments to 
protect themselves against suits for damages on the part of their employees. 
The regulations of all the departments stipulate that members, or their 
beneficiaries, must elect, whether they will sue the companies for dam- 
ages on account of the injuries they have received, or accept the benefits 
of the relief fund. If they choose the former, they thereby forfeit all 
claim to the latter, and the acceptance of the latter acts as a renuncia- 
tion of all legal claims they may have against the companies. The depart- 
ments are largely supported by the members themselves, and the receipt of 
benefits in return should in no way abridge their legal rights. The provision 


™* Riebenack, op. cit., p. 33. 
Working-men’s Insurance, p. 316. 
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that the benefits, as far as they are paid from contributions made by the roads, 
should be considered as a part payment of any damages that might be 
recovered against the company might possibly be defended, but that the act 
of bringing suit should work a forfeiture of acquired rights is thoroughly 
immoral and contrary to public policy. The men have made payments for a 
particular purpose. That to cancel their rights is an injustice, it would seem 
must be beyond question. 

The objections of the employees are gathering force for an 
attack on these schemes on grounds similar to those urged by 
Willoughby. Thus Mr. E. E. Clark, former representative of 
the Order of Railway Conductors, has said: 

The employees of the companies which conduct such departments in speak- 
ing when they are not afraid to speak plainly generally express the conviction 
that in so far as an employee who is a member of the department is con- 
cerned, he feels that if he should withdraw from it he wouid incur the dis- 
pleasure of his employers, and that, when the opportunity is offered, a fellow 
employee who retained membership in the department would be given a 
preference over him, and that so far as applicants for employment are con- 
cerned, the man who is not ready and willing to join the relief department, 
is not needed and does not secure employment. 

The applicant for membership in a relief department is required to exe- 
cute a contract that, in the event of his being injured in the performance of 
his duties and of his accepting the benefits provided in the department for such 
cases, he thereby releases the employing corporation from all liability under 
the statutory or common law. This means that if a member of the depart- 
ment is injured through neglect of the company or of its agents and, believing 
that no permanent disability is to ensue, he accepts the first month’s benefits 
provided by the relief department and tendered by the company and, later, 
finds that he is disabled for life or his death ensues, all efforts to recover 
damages from the company are forestalled by the company pleading the con- 
tract which the employee signed when becoming a member of the relief 
department.” 

Mr. Clark admits that the contract is legally valid under the 
common law, but claims that it is unjust and cites the lowa law 
forbidding the making of such contracts as the right method of 
correcting the evil. The bill introduced by employees of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy road in the Illinois legislature of 
1907 shows that this revolt is general and before long will be 
successful. The relief departments must be fair and not take 
advantage of the employees in their economic need of employ- 


* National Civic Federation Review, March, 1905. 
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ment to force upon them an inequitable contract under the pre- 
tense that they are free to accept or reject it. It is evident that 
this dispute would cease if the principle of the British compen- 
sation law or some insurance law requiring the employers to pay 
at least half the premiums and ali expenses were to be introduced. 

The necessity for accident insurance is made plain by the 
statistics of casualties in the railway service. Only in this occu- 
pation have we approximately accurate records, and this because 
the federal law applied through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission makes reports of accidents obligatory. The report of 
the commission for 1904 shows the number of railway acci- 
dents from 1888 to June 30, 1904. The number of employees 
killed was: in 1888, 2,070; in 1904, 3,632; injured: in 1888, 20,- 
148; in 1904, 67,067. There has been an actual increase in 
every class of casualty, with employees, passengers, and others. 
The use of safety devices of certain kinds, introduced after 
long opposition and delay, has diminished the frequency of 
casualties resulting from coupling and uncoupling cars. But 
from other causes the danger of accident has increased both 
relatively and absolutely. “In 1894 the liability to fatal injury 
to employees was as I to 428; in 1904 it stands as 1 to 357. If 
this comparison be made for trainmen, the liability to fatal acci- 
dent in 1894 was as I to 156; in 1904 it was as I to 120.” If 
the corporations were legally obliged to pay all the premiums 
for accident insurance, as is done in Germany, instead of throw- 
ing most of the cost on their employees, this increase of dis- 
abling and fatal casualties would be reduced. The managers 
would discover devices for preventing this economic leak. So 
long as they can compel the workmen to bear the larger part of 
this burden this incentive to discover and introduce safety appli- 
ances is wanting. 

The question is often discussed whether membership is com- 
pulsory or voluntary; for the situation is all the more irritating 
to the men if they believe that they are economically compelled 
to sign contracts which they regard as inequitable. The testi- 
mony of Mr. E. E. Clark places beyond question the fact that 
the employees do regard themselves obliged to become members 
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even against their judgment and desire as a condition of secur- 
ing or retaining employment or promotion. Mr. Riebenack’s 
statement may be regarded as the official view of the companies: " 


Membership is purely voluntary. As a matter of fact compulsory mem- 
bership is prohibited by the United States Arbitration Act of June 1, 1808. 
It is sometimes held that membership is nominally voluntary but practically 
compulsory. This view undoubtedly rises from the circumstance that the 
companies, in accordance with the principle observed by all large business 
undertakings requiring the constant employment of large numbers of men, 
exercise the generally conceded right to decide upon the physical fitness and 
general qualifications of applicants for positions in their service. In carry- 
ing out this principle the discriminations made between applicants may appear { 
to the uninformed to indicate a disposition to enforce compulsory member- ; 
This is an erroneous conclusion.” 


In another place he says: 
In reductions of force, temporary or permanent, preference as to reten- 
tion in the service will be given members of the Relief feature, other things 
being equal, over those in the same grades of service who are not connected i 
with said feature.” ; 


It is precisely this kind of preference which the employees feel 
to be “compulsion.” 

Age classification in relation to death benefits.?2*—The pre- 
miums paid by the men are classified by wage-earnings but not 
by ages. The fund thus raised is held for payments of indemni- 
ties not only for sickness and accident but also for death; and in 
this latter fact we come into the field of life insurance. It is a 


generally accepted principle of life insurance that premiums - 
ought to be graduated according to age, since it is unjust to } 
p compel a young man to pay as much as an older man. Perhaps ; 


it would be difficult in practice to grade the premiums by ages 


so long as all are paid confusedly into one fund; and this would ; 
seem to be an objection to such confusion. An element of : 
unfairness remains which could be removed only by treating F 
each kind of insurance apart, and fixing the premiums to meet ' 
the average risk by age and by form of occupation. i 
That part of the fund which is paid by the employees for 4 
life insurance proper (death benefits) was paid with the hope y 
and expectation and understanding that it should be available 
™ Op. cit., p. 32. * Ibid., p. 45. * Ibid., pp. 311, 312. 
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for their families in case of death. The part paid for protection 
in case of disablement by accident or illness was contributed only 
to meet the needs of the current year. When the corporations 
upon discharging a man decline to reserve for him any equitable 
claim on the fund they violate a plain moral right which life 
insurance practice and legislation have long recognized. That 
the workman is required to sign away this claim in advance 
when he enters the relief department does not alter the funda- 
mental moral equities of the situation. Here also the failure to 
distinguish between accident and sickness insurance on one side 
and death benefits on the other leads to error and wrong. It is 
fair now to quote the defense made by the official representative 
of the railway departments : 

No provision is made for the return to members of the relief fund who 
leave either the service or the fund, of any proportion of their contributions, 
for the reason that during their connection therewith they have been pro- 
tected against sickness and accident at a minimum cost, and to make repay- 
ments would necessitate an increase in rates, which would entail added 
expense to all members. It is also a fact that the laws of some states pro- 
hibit the continuance of fund death benefits after employees leave the service 
of the interested corporation, as being an infringement on and violation of 
existing legislation for the government of insurance practice. 

In some companies the right to continue in the fund after leav- 
ing the service, on condition of regular payments of dues, is 
recognized. 

These criticisms, if valid, prove only that the schemes ought 
to be revised and improved; in spite of them it remains true that 
the relief departments secure accident and sickness insurance at 
relatively low cost and represent an important advance on the 
conditions before their establishment. The next step is to secure 
national and state legislation requiring the companies to furnish 
adequate insurance against loss by accident, disease, and invalid- 
ism due to the employment, on condition that they be released 
from further liability, except in case of wilful negligence and 
violation of laws requiring protective devices. 
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SOCIAL CLASSES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY ! 


LESTER F. WARD 
Brown University 


Many questions supposed to have been definitively settled 
have been revived and brought into new prominence under the 
searchlight of modern sociological theory. The discovery of the 
principle of the natural origin of political society and the juridical 
state out of gentile society and kinship organization through the 
struggle and amalgamation of races is having an effect upon 
social problems analogous to that which the discovery of the prin- 
ciple of natural selection has had upon biological problems. One 
of the time-worn social problems of this order is that of the origin 
and nature of social classes. 

Approaching this problem from the new point of view, we 
find that it constitutes an integral part of the general social 
process inaugurated by the race struggle. There are no social 
classes in gentile society. They must have developed along with 
all the other institutions which had their origin at that stage. 
If so, out of which one of those early institutions have they 
developed? Can the sociologist trace them back to their primary 
source, as the anatomist traces any organ of the body back to its 
original layer in the embryo? 

As is well known, one of the first effects of the conquest is 
the subdivision of the amalgamating group into a series of more 
or less distinct strata called castes. The conquering race becomes 
the high caste and the conquered race the low caste. Between 
them there soon develops an intermediate caste necessary to the 
life of the group. The high caste differentiates into a sacerdotal 
caste and a warrior caste. The intermediate caste is developed out 
of the intelligent elements of both the conquering and the con- 

* Address of the president of the American Sociological Society at its second 
annual meeting in Madison, Wis., December 28, 1907. 
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quered races and conducts the business of the new society. The 
lower caste performs the labor for all, either as a great slave 
population or as an artisan class, often divided up into a great 
number of hereditary sub-castes or guilds. 

Now the simple truth is that the social classes that we find 
today in the most advanced nations of the world are the out- 
growth and natural successors of those primary subdivisions of 
society, or castes. They are modified castes and have not been 
greatly transformed during the historic period. The four so- 
called “estates” of European history, so clearly recognized in the 
eighteenth century, correspond well to the four great castes of 
India. The Brahminic caste, or priestly order, became the First 
Estate, the lords spiritual, the clergy ; the Kshatriyas, or warriors 
and ruling class, took the name of the Second Estate, the lords 
temporal, the nobility; the Vaisyas, or merchants, brokers, and 
business class, scarcely differ from the Third Estate, the com- 
mons of England, the bourgeoisie of France; and the Sudras, 
or laborers and artisans, are clearly represented by the Fourth 
Estate, the modern industrials, the proletariat. 

But the castes of India are not the only castes, and it is now 
known that they exist in all countries that have undergone the 
race struggle, and that they are in all essential respects the same 
in all, being found in great completeness even in Polynesia. With 
the lapse of ages, especially in India where the race struggle 
probably first took place, these castes became firmly established 
and were regarded not only as the order of nature but as the 
divine order. It was forgotten that they arose from conquest. 
All traces of those remote events were lost, and the higher castes 
were believed to be really superior and the lower really inferior. 
This is clearly shown by the text of the Laws of Manu. We 
there read that: 

The Brahmin in coming into the world is placed in the first rank upon 
the earth; sovereign lord of all beings, he watches over the preservation of 
the treasure of civil and religious laws. A Brahmin, by his very birth, is an 
object of veneration, even by the gods, and his decisions are an authority for 
the world; it is the Holy Scripture which gives him this privilege. 

All that the world contains is in a manner the property of the Brahmin; 
by his ancestry and his eminent birth he has a right to all that exists. 
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A Brahmin, if he is in need, may in all safety of conscience appropriate 
the goods of a Sudra, his slave, and the king may not punish him; for a 
slave has nothing that belongs to him in his own right of which his master 
may not deprive him. 

A Brahmin possessing the Rig Veda entire would not be soiled by any 
crime, even if he had killed all the inhabitants of the three worlds and accepted 
food from the vilest of men. 

The Kshatriyas cannot prosper without the Brahmins; the Brahmins can- 
not support themselves without the Kshatriyas; by uniting, the sacerdotal 
class and the warrior class rise in this world and in the other. 

Blind obedience to the orders of the Brahmins, versed in the knowledge 
of the holy books, masters of the house and renowned for their virtue, is the 
chief duty of a Sudra and procures for him happiness after his death. 

To serve the Brahmins is declared the most praiseworthy action for a 
Sudra; everything else that he may do is without recompense for him. 

A Sudra must not amass superfluous wealth, even when he has the power; 
for a Sudra, when he has acquired a fortune, vexes the Brahmins by his 
insolence. 

A man of low caste who attempts to sit down by the side of a man of 
the highest class shall be branded on his haunches and banished. 

Let the king cause boiling oil to be poured into his mouth and ears if 
he has the impudence to give advice to Brahmins relative to their duties. 

He who has relations with a degraded man is himself degraded; not alone 
in sacrificing, in reading the Holy Scriptures, or in contracting an alliance 
with him, but even in getting into the same carriage, sitting on the same seat, 
or eating at the same table. 

Such are the rigid laws by which the higher castes have 
sought to separate themselves from the lower, and they have suc- 
ceeded in causing it to be believed, not only by the higher castes 
but also by the lower ones themselves, that there exists a funda- 
mental difference based on inherent qualities and belonging to 
the nature of things. This idea still clings to the mind of man, 
and modern social classes are conceived to be marked off from 
one another by nature. 

The Greeks were a conquering race who invaded Greece as 
well as Asia Minor ages before the Homeric period and sub- 
jugated the peoples whom they found there, reducing them to 
slavery. As written history began much later still, it had been 
wholly forgotten who the slaves were, and they were looked upon 
as simply inferior beings created to serve the high-caste race with 
which alone all Greek history and literature have to do. All 
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know that Plato and Aristotle spoke of the slave population in 
this tone, contending that both they and all “barbarians” were 
intended by nature for slavery, a proposition which Aristotle con- 
sidered “‘self-evident.” His most classic expression, familiar of 
course to all, but needed at this point, was: 

There are in the human race individuals as inferior to others as the body 
is to the soul, or as the beast is to man; these are beings suitable for the 
labors of the body alone, and incapable of doing anything more perfect. 
These individuals are destined by nature to slavery because there is nothing 
better for them to do than to obey. .... Nature creates some men for liberty 
and others for slavery.’ 

This view scarcely differs from that of the classical econo- 
mists with regard to wage-earners, and it reflects somewhat 
accurately the popular ideas even today on the question of social 
classes. 

The slaves of Greece and Rome, the plebeians of later Rome, 
the serfs and villains of feudal times, and the laboring and menial 
classes of all ages have belonged to a different race from that of 
the citizens, patricians, nobles, lords, and upper classes generally. 
They represent the conquered races of the world, and had occu- 
pied those social positions since long before there was any written 
history of the countries in which they lived. It is this fact that 
concealed their true origin for so long and obscured the great 
ethnic principle that underlies the social classes. The idea pre- 
vailed universally that they were naturally inferior, and that the 
existence of social classes was a natural condition and must 
always continue. But it is now beginning to be seen that the exist- 
ence of lower classes was the result of early subjugation in the 
struggle of races which took place in the savage state of man. 

Although this truth was discovered by sociologists, still the 
sociologists are among the last to recognize it. Certain jurists 
have seen that it accords with the history of jurisprudence and 
are bringing it forward as the groundwork of that science. 
Speaking of blood-revenge in primitive societies, M. Raoul de 
la Grasserie says: 

It does not exist among castes or classes, for these do not originate at the 
beginning. They are formed only after the conquest. The Pariahs of India 
® Politics, I, 5. 
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are conquered peoples. The roturiers of France were the Gauls conquered 
by the Franks. There must be two peoples of different race and civilization 
in order that the superior blood remain pure from the inferior blood 
Classes at the height of their intensity are castes. These latter are not found 
in every country, but probably have so existed, and classes may be regarded 
as attenuated castes The members of one caste do not, at least origin- 
ally, belong to the same race as those of another. The Pariahs of Hindustan 
are conquered peoples; the serfs and villains of France belonged to the Celtic 
nation opposed to the Germanic of their lords. Of course this difference has 
often been effaced, but it was the fundamental distinction.’ 

It is, however, the ethnologists who have most clearly per- 
ceived this truth and who are best prepared to illustrate it. How 
closely the social classes in Greece resembled the castes of India is 
shown by M. Topinard when he says: 

In Athenian times, a while previously to Solon, the proportion of the popu- 
lation was as follows: Citizens of all classes, 9 per cent.; strangers, subject 
to severe restrictions, 18 per cent.; slaves, 73 per cent. The warrior, magis- 
terial, and priestly classes were the higher classes; the merchants. the arti- 
sans, and the agriculturists formed the middle class; the common laborers, 
the lower class or plebs.* 

The same author, speaking of the castes of India, says that 


their aim 
was to prevent a mingling of the conquering Aryans with the Dravidians, and 
consequently the absorption of the former. The first caste was composed of 
Aryans supposed to be pure, the second of Aryans and Dravidians crossed, 
the others of Dravidians. The black aborigines were excluded from the 
classification, and bore the name of Pariahs.* 

Cther ethnologists have made similar and even more explicit 
statements of the same kind- Thus Westermarck says: 

Castes are frequently, if not always, the consequences of foreign conquest 
and subjugation, the conquerors becoming the nobility, and the subjugated the 
commonalty or slaves. Thus, before the Norman conquest, the English 
aristocracy was Saxon; after it, Norman. The descendants of the German 
conquerors of Gaul were, for a thousand years, the dominant race in France; 
and until the fifteenth century all the higher nobility were of Frankish or 
Burgundian origin. The Sanskrit word for caste is “varna,” i.e. colour, 


* Annales de l’institut international de sociologie, Tome XI, Paris, 1907, 
pp. 153, 181, 182, 

*Paul Topinard, Science and Faith, or Man as an Animal and Man as a 
Member of Society ; translated by Thomas J. McCormack; Chicago, 1899, p. 201. 


* Topinard, op. cit., p. 202. 
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which shows how the distinction of high and low caste arose in India. That 
country was inhabited by dark races before the fairer Aryans took posses- 
sion of it; and the bitter contempt of the Aryans for foreign tribes, their 
domineering spirit, and their strong antipathies of race and of religion, found 
vent in the pride of class and caste distinctions. Even to this day a careful 
observer can distinguish the descendants of conquerors and conquered. “No 
sojourner in India,” says Dr. Stevenson, “can have paid any attention to the 
physiognomy of the higher and lower orders of natives without being struck 
with the remarkable difference that exists in the shape of the head, the build 
of the body, and the colour of the skin between the higher and the lower 
castes into which the Hindu population is divided.” .. . . The Incas of Peru 
were known as a conquering race; and the ancient Mexicans represented 
the culture-heroes of the Toltecs as white. Among the Ben-Amer, the nobles 
are mostly light-coloured, while the commoners are blackish. The Poly- 
nesian nobility have a comparatively fair complexion, and seem to be the 
descendants of a conquering or superior race. “The chiefs, and persons of 
hereditary rank and influence in the islands,” says Ellis, “are almost without 
exception, as much superior to the peasantry or common people, in stateliness, 
dignified deportment, and physica! strength, as they are in rank and circum- 
stances; although they are not elected to their station on account of their 
personal endowments, but derive their rank and elevation from their ancestry. 
This is the case with most of the groups of the Pacific, but particularly so in 
Tahiti and the adjacent islands.” Among the Shans, according to Dr. Ander- 


son, “the majority of the higher classes seemed to be distinguished from 


the common people by more elongated oval faces and a decidedly Tartar 


type of countenance. 

We thus perceive that the conditions described are by no 
means confined to India. The race struggle has been universal, 
and everywhere it has produced the same effects. The first im- 
portant institution to grow out of it is that of caste, and social 
classes even of the most modern times and in the most advanced 
nations are all consequences, modified forms, and true survivals 
of the original system of caste. Their ethnic character is never 
wholly lost sight of, and notwithstanding the great and universal 
panmixia of races, enough ethnic traits remain to preserve a 
rude distinction between the higher and lower social classes in 
every country of Europe, and even in America. 

All this may seem to prove the correctness of the prevailing 
view that the lower classes are really inferior to the upper. If 


*Edward Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, 3d edition, 
London, 1901, pp. 368, 369. 
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they represent conquered races they certainly must have been 
inferior to their conquerors at the time of the conquest, at least 
in military power, otherwise they would not have been conquered. 
To meet this objection fully it would be necessary to enter into 
the whole question of the struggle of races and primitive social 
assimilation, which of course cannot be done at this time.’ 

In simple assimilation the contending races are really equal, 
neither having as yet been conquered. The success of one in 
subjugating the other is in that case due to some special circum- 
stance which chanced to give it the mastery. This may have 
nothing to do with any inherent superiority of the one over the 
other. In compound assimilation, which is the only form of 
which there are any historical examples, the superiority of the 
conquering race is usually due to its having undergone a larger 
number of assimilations than the conquered race, whereby it has 
acquired a higher social efficiency. This does not prove any 
inherent superiority, since the greater social efficiency is due to 
superior equipment. There are historical examples of the con- 
quest and subjugation of superior races by inferior ones. When 
war became a business certain nations prepared themselves exclu- 
sively for war. They marshaled armies and invaded foreign 
countries where the arts of peace were being pursued, and easily 
conquered them. When in the year 1260 of our era Kublai Khan, 
trained in the art of war so successfully practiced by his grand- 
father Genghis Khan, marched his conquering legions into China, 
subdued it, and established the present Tartar Dynasty in the 
Celestial Empire, it was a case of a relatively low, semi-barbaric 
race conquering a far higher and more civilized race. Few 
Englishmen, I imagine, will admit that a Saxon is essentially 
inferior to a Norman Frenchman, yet the last great conquest of 
England was the Norman conquest. 

A certain kind of inferiority of the lower classes to the upper 
is admitted. There is physical inferiority and there is inferiority 
in intelligence. This last is not the same as intellectual inferi- 
ority. Their physical inferiority is due entirely to the conditions 


™See Gumplowicz, Der Rassenkampf, Innsbruck, 1883; Ratzenhofer, Die 
sociologische Erkenntnis, Leipzig, 1898; and compare Pure Sociology, chap. x. 
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of existence. As a subject race, as slaves, as overworked labor- 
ers or artisans, as an indigent and underfed class, their physical 
development has been arrested and their bodies stunted. These 
conditions long continued have told upon them through heredity 
and have brought about whatever physical inferiority they mani- 
fest.8 Their unequal intelligence has nothing to do with their 
capacity for intelligence. Intelligence consists in that capacity 
together with the supply of information for it to expend itself 
upon. We see therefore that both kinds of inferiority of the 
lower classes are extraneous and artificial, not inherent and | 
natural. 

I need not here go again over the ground already several 
times traveled, to show that, as a matter of fact, every time that 
the lower classes have been brought under conditions where they 
could manifest their natural and inherent equality with the uppe- 
classes they have done so in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
with regard to that equality.’° I shall therefore leave that aspect 
of the case and pass to the consideration of another quite different 
aspect upon which very little has ever been said. 

I refer now to the admitted natural inequalities of men. This 
is observed on every hand by all, and so ingrained is the idea that 
the lower classes of society are such by reason of these natural 
inequalities that there has never been any attempt to analyze the 
subject with a view to ascertaining whether this is really true or 
not. Whenever the abolition of social classes is hinted at it is 
pronounced utopian, and the common and supposed final answer 
is that if we were to suppose them once really done away with, 
on account of the natural inequalities of men, they would almost 
immediately be restored, and every man would find his level. 
This usually closes the arguthent, and I have yet to see any 
attempt to answer it. And yet this is really such a superficial 
view that it falls to pieces upon the simplest inspection. It 


* Pure Sociology, pp. 286-89, 446, 447- 

* Applied Sociology, pp. 39, 91-95, 269-71. 

*” Publications of the American Economic Association, third series, Vol. V, 
No. 2; Papers and Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting, Part II, pp. 187 
[431]-190 [434], New York, May, 1904; Applied Sociology, pp. 97-101. 
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receives its death blow the moment we recognize the obvious fact 
that all these natural inequalities are to be found in all classes 
and within every class, and that no degree of intellectual defi- 
ciency is ever sufficient to cause its possessor to be removed to a 
lower social class. The weakest minds occur in the highest 
classes, and Lord Dundrearys are by no means rare. This does 
not make them any the less lords. We might well wish that 
social classes were based on some such rational grounds as this 
theory assumes. Unfortunately such is not the case, and not 
only are weak minds found in the higher classes, but, what is 
perhaps worse, strong minds are found in the lower, where they 
hay@'no chance to work to any purpose. As Professor Huxley 
said of exceptional men, “no man can say where they will crop 
up; like their opposites, the fools and knaves, they appear some- 
times in the palace and sometimes in the hove!.” !! 

But this, while it completely overthrows the prevalent view 
that social classes are based on natural inequalities, ig far from 
being the last word on that subject. We have seen that social 
classes are wholly due to artificial conditions, and that the 
inequalities which they manifest are all artificial inequalities. 
These have the effect to produce social cleavage or social stratifi- 
cation. They place one man over another regardless of his 
worth, and generate the whole series of inconsistencies and mis- 
fits with which society is afflicted. 

Now natural inequalities also have a powerful effect on 
society. It is not the opposite of that produced by artificial 
inequalities. It is entirely different. As we have seen, they have 
no tendency to produce social classes, but they permeate every 
class alike. Moreover, their effect, instead of being injurious, is 
highly beneficial. Natural inequalities rarely tend to make one 
man superior or inferior to another. They simply make men 
different from one another. This is highly desirable. Of course 
there are brilliant minds and there are feeble minds. An excess 
of the latter quality relegates its victim to the class of social 
dependents. It becomes a pathological condition. Society cares 
for these wards, to whatever class they may belong. With them 

¥ Fortnightly Review, January 1, 1878, p. 57. 
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we have nothing to do. But the principal inequalities belong to 
normal minds. They simply represent mental differences. No 
two minds are exactly alike. Mind is capable of almost infinite 
variation. There may be a thousand varieties no one of which 
can be called inferior to another. Apparent inferiority is usually 
due to some peculiarity. Very few minds are perfectly balanced. 
Some faculties are developed at the expense of others. No nor- 
mal and sane mind can be deficient in all its faculties. The faculty 
called “common-sense,” the one which makes its possessor appear 
normal and sane, may be poorly developed, while some other 
mental power may be greatly in excess, There is a kind of intel- 
lectual compensation by which all are equal but in very di it 
ways. Many great geniuses, as all know, have been deficient 
the commoner qualities. There is probably no one who does not 
have some strong side if it could be known. Many no doubt fail 
during their whole lives to find expression for the chief powers 
‘that they possess. If all could have adequate opportunities there | 
would be no member of society incapable of performing some 
useful service. 

Now it is these very inequalities, however extreme, that 
cause the efficiency of the human race. The actions of men are 
a reflex of their mental characteristics. Where these differ so 
widely the acts of their possessors will correspoMlingly differ. 
Instead of all doing the same thing they will do a thousand differ- 
ent things. The natural and necessary effect of this is to give 
breadth to human activity. Every subject will be looked at from 
all conceivable points of view, and no aspect will be overlooked 
or neglected. It is due to this multiplicity of view-points, grow- | 
ing out of natural inequalities in the minds of men, that civiliza- 
tion and culture have moved forward along so many lines and 
swept the whole field of possible achievement. 

While therefore the effect of artificial inequalities may be said 
to be vertical, in producing social stratification and creating social 
classes with all their baleful consequences, that*of natural in- 
equalities may be called horizontal, spreading out in all directions 
and compassing the whole earth. 

It follows that the great end of all social arrangements should 
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be to discourage artificial inequalities and to encourage natural 
ones. It would be a great gain if the former could be abolished 
altogether, and could this be done, as we have seen, natural 
inequalities would have no tendency to re-establish them. We 
should have but one social class, or rather, we should have no 
social classes. All would stand on an equal footing and be 
enabled to put forth all their energies. 

In the present state of society, even in the most advanced 
nations where the obliteration of class lines has already gone so 
far, about 80 per cent. of the population belong to what we still 
call the lower classes. These, although they possess natural 

alities as clearly marked as are those of the upper classes, 
re practically debarred from their exercise to any useful pur- 
pose. Statistical investigations, as I have shown,’? prove that, 
notwithstanding their superior numbers, they furnish less than 10 
per cent. of the agents of civilization, and that relatively to popu- 
lation they furnish less than 1 per cent. Their influence in the 
progress of the world is therefore practically nil, although their 
capacities are the same as those of the higher classes to whom, 
notwithstanding their small numbers, nearly all progress is due. 
This is entirely the result of the social stratification caused by 
artificial inequalities. The abolition of social classes, could it be 
accomplished? would therefore increase the efficiency of mankind 
at least one hundred fold. 

It is no part of the purpose of this address to propose any 
method of social reform. Its aim is solely to put in a clear light 
the true nature of social classes, their historical and ethnic origin, 
and their wholly artificial character. It is hoped thereby to 
remove them from the list of superficial studies which start from 
no sound premises and lead to no safe conclusion, and to bring 
them fairly within the purview of scientific sociology. 


* Applied Sociology, p. 208. 
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THE BASIS OF SOCIAL CONFLICT 


PROFESSOR T. N, CARVER 
Harvard University 


Inasmuch as economics is commonly defined as the science of 
wealth, and wealth as the sum of things which have value, it 
would seem that value is the central concept of the science. But 
value, as the economist uses the term, depends upon scarcity and 
never exists without it. Moreover, assuming only that ifs 
appropriable, everything which is scarce has value. That is, with 
the qualification already named, value and scarcity are always 
found together and never separated. Therefore, one might define 
wealth as the sum of appropriable things which are scarce. 
Scarcity means insufficiency to satisfy wants. However abundant 
a thing may be, speaking absolutely, if there is not as much as is 
wanted, it is scarce; and however rare it may be, speaking abso- 
lutely, if there is as much as, or more than, is wanted, it is not 
scarce. So much by way of definition. 

The fact of scarcity implies a lack of harmony,.or a conflict, 
between man and nature. The fact that man has wants which 
nature does not completely satisfy means nothing if not that man 
is out of harmony, to that extent at least, with his material en- 
vironment. Productive labor is merely man’s way of trying to 
improve these imperfect relations. But he not only labors to in- 
crease the supply of things which are scarce, he must also econo- 
mize in their use, that is, he must try to make them go as far as 
possible. That is what it means to economize. Things which are 
scarce, therefore, make up the category of economic goods, or 
wealth—to return to the point from which we started. These 
are the only things toward which our habitual attitude is an 
economic one. 

That there is a deeper harmony lying hidden somewhere be- 
neath this glaring disharmony between man and nature is quite 
possible. At least no one can positively assert that it is not so. 
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It may be true, as some profoundly believe, that these natural 
discomforts, with the necessity for work which accompanies them, 
furnish a discipline which is necessary for our own highest good. 
Being thus driven by a vis a tergo toward our own highest good, 
we may be in harmony with our surroundings in ways which do 
not appear to our immediate sense of self-interest. But this 
whole question lies within the field of philosophical conjecture, 
and nothing positive can be affirmed on either side. Meanwhile, 
there is no doubt whatever that men are sometimes cold and 
hungry and tired and sick, and we might as well accept these facts 
as meating what they seem to mean, viz., that we are not in com- 
plete harmony with our natural surroundings. 

That phase of the disharmony between man and nature which 
takes the form of scarcity gives rise also to a disharmony between 
man and man. Where there is scarcity there will be two men 
wanting the same thing; where two men want the same thing 
there will be an antagonism of interests ; where there is an antago- 
nism of interests between man and man there will be questions 
to be settled—questions of right and wrong, of justice and 
injustice—and these questions could not arise under any other 
circumstances. The antagonism of interests is, in other words, 
what gives rise to a moral problem, and is, therefore, about the 
most fundamental fact in sociology or moral philosophy.* 

This argument does not overlook the fact that on many points 
there is harmony between man and man, as there is between man 
and nature. There may be many cases where there is a complete 
harmony of interests, but these give rise to no problem and there- 
fore we do not need to concern ourselves about them. On those 
points where man and nature are in complete harmony, in those 
cases, for example, where nature furnishes, unaided, all that we 
need, there is no problem for us to concern ourselves with. 
Toward all non-economic goods, for example, that is, toward all 
goods which exist in sufficient abundance for all our wants, our 
habitual attitude is one of indifference or unconcern. We do not 
give more than a mere passing thought to those relations between 


*Cf. the author’s article on “The Economic Basis of the Problem of Evil,” 
in Harvard Theological Review, Vol. I, No. 1. 
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man and nature which are already perfect; but the whole indus- 
trial world is bent on improving those relations where they are 
imperfect. Similarly with the relations between man and man: 
where they are perfect, that is, where interests are harmonious, 
why should we concern ourselves about them? As a matter of 
fact we do not. But where they are imperfect, that is, where 
interests are antagonistic and trouble is constantly arising, we are 
compelled to concern ourselves, whether we want to or not. We 
do this in various ways: we work out systems of moral philosophy 
and theories of justice, after much disputation; we establish tri- 
bunals where, in the midst of interminable wrangling, some of 
these theories are applied to the settlement of actual disputes; 
we talk and argue perpetually about the proper adjustment of 
antagonistic interests of various kinds; in fact, that is about all 
we do outside of our strictly private affairs. 

That underneath all these disharmonies there is a deep under- 
lying harmony of human interests is the profound belief of some. 
But this belief, like that of a harmony between man and nature, 
is not susceptible of positive proof. It rests upon philosophical 
conjecture—and faith. To be sure, it is probably true that most 
men, even the strongest, are better off in the long run, under a 
just government where all their conflicts can be wisely and accu- 
rately adjudicated than they would be in a state of anarchy. This 
is sometimes construed into an argument in favor of the harmony 
of human interests, because all alike, the strong as well as the 
weak, are interested in maintaining a just government. But the 
argument is too violently paradoxical to be taken very seriously. 
It literally means that interests are so very antagonistic that, in 
the absence of a government to hold them in check, there would 
be such a multiplicity of conflicts wasting the energies of society, 
that in the end everybody, even the strongest, would suffer. While 
it is an excellent argument in favor of government, it is the poor- 
est kind of an argument in favor of a general harmony of human 
interests. 

Returning to this twofold conflict, we find that, fundamen- 
tally, there are only two practical problems forced upon us. The 
one is industrial and the other moral; the one has to do with the 
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improvement of the relations between man and nature and the 
other with the improvement of the relations between man and 
man. But these two primary problems are so inextricably inter- 
mingled, and they deal with such infinitely varying factors, that 
the secondary and tertiary problems are more than we can count. 

Is the conflict between man and nature the fault of man or 
of nature? The question would have more point if we merely 
inquire as to the conditions which give rise to the conflict, with- 
out trying to locate the blame anywhere. The bounty of nature 
varies, of course, in different environments; but in any environ- 
ment, however bounteous, there are two factors of human nature 
which will inevitably result in economic scarcity. One is the 
indefinite expansibility of human wants, and the other is the 
illimitable power of multiplication. 

The well-known expansive power of human wants, continu- 
ally running beyond any means provided for their satisfaction, 
has always attracted the attention of moralists. “When goods 
increase, they are increased that eat them: and what good is there 
to the owners thereof, saving the beholding of them with their 
eyes ?”’ is the point of view of the Preacher. The same aspect of 
life, obviously throwing man out of harmony with nature, was 
what gave point to the Stoic’s principle of “living according to 
nature.” To live according to nature would necessarily mean, 
among other things, to keep one’s desires within such limits as 
nature could supply without too much coercion. Out of the view 
that the conflict of man with nature is a source of evil grow two 
widely different practical conclusions as to conduct. If it is 
assumed that nature is beneficent and man at fault, it follows as 
a matter of course that desires must be curbed and brought into 
harmony with nature, which is closely akin to stoicism, if it be 
not its very essence. But if it is assumed that human nature is 
sound, the only practical conclusion is that external nature must 
be subjugated and made to yield more abundantly the means of 
satisfaction. Needless to say, this is the theory of the modern 
industrial spirit. 

Even if the wants of the individual never expanded at all, 
it is quite obvious that an indefinite increase in the number of 
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individuals in any locality would, sooner or later, result in 
scarcity and bring them into conflict with nature and therefore 
into conflict with one another. That human populations are 
physiologically capable of indefinite increase, if time be allowed. 
is admitted, and must be admitted by anyone who has given 
the slightest attention to the subject. If populations do not 
increase indefinitely it is not for lack of procreative power; it is 
rather for lack of the means of subsistence according to the 
standards which they have set for themselves. 

This consideration reveals a third form of conflict—perhaps 
it ought to have been called the second—the conflict of interests 
within the individual himself. If the procreative and domestic 
instincts are fully gratified there will inevitably result a scarcity 
of the means of satisfying other desires, however modest those 
desires may be. If an abundance of goods is to be assured, those 
instincts must Le held in check. Either horn of the dilemma 
leaves us with unsatisfied desires of one kind or another. This is 
a form of conflict, like that between man and man, from which 
there is no possible escape. The cause lies deeper than forms of 
social organization ; it grows out of the relation of man to nature. 
But this is only one illustration of the internal strife which tears 
the individual. The mere fact of scarcity means that if one 
desire is satisfied it is at the expense of some other. The money 
or time which is spent in getting one thing cannot be spent for 
something else which is also wanted. This is the situation which 
calls for economy, since to economize means merely to choose to 
gratify the more important desire and leave the less important 
unsatisfied. Economy, therefore, always implies a threefold con- 
flict, a conflict between man and nature, between man and man, 
and between the rival and conflicting interests of the same man. 

This suggests the twofold nature of the problem of evil. Evil, 
in the broadest sense, merely means disharmony, since any kind 
of disharmony is a source of pain to somebody. But that form 
of disharmony which arises between man and nature has, in itself, 
no moral qualities. It is an evil to be cold and hungry, to be struck 
by lightning, or consumed by microbes. But to evils of this kind, 
unless they are in some way the fault of other men, we never 
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ascribe moral significance. It is also an evil to be robbed, cheated, 
or otherwise injured, by another man, and we do ascribe moral 
significance to evils of this kind, to any evil, in fact, which grows 
out of the relations of man with man. But, as already pointed 
out, this latter form of evil—in other words moral evil—grows 
out of the former, which may be called non-moral evil. Any true 
account of moral evil must therefore begin with the disharmony 
between man and nature. 

Let us imagine a limited number of individuals living in a very 
favorable environment where all their wants could be freely and 
fully gratified, where there was no scarcity nor any need for 
economy. Under a harmony with nature so nearly complete as 
this, there could arise none of those conflicts of interests, either 
within the individual or among individuals, since the gratifica- 
tion of one desire would never be at the expense of another. 
There being no conflict of interests, there could never arise a 
moral problem, and that would be paradise. But suppose that 
wants should expand, or new wants develop, or that, through the 
gratification of an elemental impulse, numbers should increase 
beyond any provision which nature had made. Paradise would be 
lost. Not only would labor and fatigue be necessary, but an 
antagonism of interests and a moral problem would arise. Human 
ingenuity would have to be directed, not only toward the problem 
of increasing the productivity of the earth, but toward that of 
adjusting conflicting interests. The problem of justice is yoked 
together with the problem of production; both arise from the 
same conditions. 

This theory of the origin of evil is already embodied in a 
well-known story, which need not be interpreted as having any 
historical basis whatever in order to have a profound meaning, 
more profound than even its orthodox interpreters have ordi- 
narily seen in it. Once upon a time there was a garden in which 
lived a man and a woman, etc. All their wants were fully 
satisfied by the spontaneous fruits of the earth. There was no 
conflict with nature, no struggle for existence, no antagonism 
of interests. But the gratification of a certain desire brought 
increase of numbers, and increase of numbers brought scarcity, 
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and scarcity brought antagonism of interests and the necessity 
for work. Paradise was lost. It is not necessary to imply any 
moral guilt, it is only necessary to see the inevitable outcome of 
the situation. With natural instincts which inevitably bring man 
into conflict with external nature, the factors of the subsequent 
development of social and moral problems were all locked up in 
the situation described in the story. 

In this antagonism of interests which grows out of scarcity, 
the institutions of property, of the family, and the state all have 
their common origin. No one, for example, thinks of claiming 
property in anything which exists in sufficient abundance for all. 
But when there is not enough to go around, each unit of the 
supply becomes a prize for somebody, and there would be a gen- 
eral scramble did not society itself undertake to determine to 
whom each unit should belong. Possession itself is not property ; 
but when society itself recognizes one’s right to a thing and pro- 
tects him in that right, that is property. Whenever society is 
sufficiently organized to recognize a right and afford it some 
measure of protection, there is a state. And there is a family 
wherever there is a small group within which the ties of blood 
and kinship are strong enough to overcome the natural rivalry 
created by scarcity, and create a kind of unity of interests. This 
unity of interests within the group is sufficient to separate it from 
the rest of the world and from other similar groups among which 
the natural rivalry persists. Saying nothing of the barbarous 
notion that wives and children are themselves property, even in 
the higher stages of social development, it is the desire to safe- 
guard those to whom one is bound by ties of natural affection, by 
sharing with them the advantages of property, which furnishes 
the basis for the legal definition of the family group. 

Closely related to the right of property, parts of it in fact, 
are several other rights, such as that of contract, of transfer, of 
bequest, and a number of other things with which lawyers occupy 
themselves. It would be difficult to find any question in the 
whole science of jurisprudence, or of ethics, politics, or any of 
the special social sciences, for that matter, which does not grow 
out of the initial fact of economic scarcity and the consequent 
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antagonism of interests among men. This shows as nothing else 
can the underlying unity of all the so-called social sciences, that 
is, all the sciences which have to do with the relations between 
man and man; and it shows also that the unifying principle is 
an economic one. Even the so-called gregarious instincts are 
very probably the outgrowth of the economic struggle, the advan- 
tage of carrying on that struggle in groups giving a selective 
advantage to those groups which develop gregariousness over 
those which do not. But whether this be true or not, the prob- 
lems which furnish the raison d’étre for all the social sciences 
have their origin in the common soil of economic scarcity. That 
is to say, though there may be human relations capable of being 
studied which do not originate in this way, such relations fur- 
nish no practical problem, and the sole motive for such study 
is mere scientific curiosity. Such study is merely scholastic. But 
these human relations which furnish us with real problems, prob- 
lems which are vital and upon which our ability to direct our own 
evolution depends, rest upon an economic basis. 

This does not necessarily constitute economics as the master- 
science with the other social sciences as subordinate to it; but it 
does signify that if there is such a thing as a master-science, eco- 
nomics has the first claim to that position among the social 
sciences. The economic problem is the fundamental one, out of 
which all other social and moral problems have grown. 

It has already been suggested that, in the case of the family 
at least, the fundamental rivalry which grows out of economic 
scarcity is counteracted by another motive, viz., natural affection. 
But this is not the only counteracting force. As the individual 
looks out upon the world, with himself at the center of his field of 
view, he will see the antagonism of interests as an all-pervasive 
fact. But within a series of concentric circles he will see that this 
all-pervasive conflict is balanced against, softened, or modified by 
a considerable variety of counteracting forces. Within the small- 
est of these circles, viz., the family, the counteracting force, which 
may be called natural affection, so completely overcomes the basic 
conflict, in the normal case at least, as to cause it to be lost sight 
of and to create a kind of community of interests. In a wider 
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geographical group known as the state there is a counteracting 
force, called patriotism or loyalty, much weaker than natural 
affection as a counteragent, which, though not obscuring the all- 
pervasive conflict, yet modifies it into what is known as economic 
competition. Outside this group, but including the civilized 
world, is a group within which a still weaker tie, the feeling of 
kinship through a common cultyre, modifies the all-pervasive 
struggle. Though the condition is coming more and more to be 
one of competition, it is still one of latent warfare, but of war- 
fare according to civilized principles. Outside this circle and 
including all mankind, the conflict is softened merely by the feel- 
ing of a common humanity, and the condition is one of latent 
warfare softened by none of the ameliorations prescribed by 
international law. Still outside this circle lies the whole 
non-human universe where, generally speaking, there is no 
counteracting force and where the normal condition is one of 
appropriation of the weaker by the stronger. 

Of course there are other circles and groups, such as the 
church, the lodge, the trade-union, etc., where varying degrees of 
counteraction are found, but the more characteristic groups are 
probably those already named. The circles described are those 
surrounding the average civilized man. The width of the circles 
within which the varying conditions named would be found would 
depend upon the degree of socialization of the individual. At the 
bottom of the scale would be found the cannibal whose attitude 
of appropriation would include the whole world, human and non- 
human, outside of a very narrow circle, say his own tribe. At 
the opposite end would be the religious vegetarian who would not 
assume the attitude of appropfiation until he had gotten outside 
of the whole animal kingdom. Again, there may possibly be an 
individual here and there in whom the feeling of humanity is so 
strong as completely to overbalance the general antagonism of 
interests and lead him to treat all mankind as the normal indi- 
vidual now treats the members of his own family. In case we 
were all so constituted we should have communism, whatever 
the form of social organization might appear to be. But such 
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individuals, if they exist at all, are so few and far between as to 
be negligible. 

Certain other bases of conflict, such as the desire to be con- 
spicuous as against envy, and the desire for power as against 
resentment, are not only secondary to the one already outlined, 
but they really grow out of it. The only conspicuous form of 
antagonism which is not directly associated with the fact of 
scarcity is that between the factor of scientific curiosity, leading 
us to delight in the discovery of new things, over against the 
factor of mental inertia. These two factors, present in every per- 
son but combined in different proportions, not only produce a 
conflict within the individual but between different individuals. 
This is really the basis of the so-called conflict between science 
and religion, which is nothing more nor less than a conflict 
between the scientific spirit, continually seeking to find out new 
things, and the religious spirit, continually seeking to get itself 
adjusted to a system of belief upon which it can rest undisturbed. 
So far as religious opinions themselves are concerned, they are 
merely old scientific theories no longer resting necessarily upon 
evidence but retained because of the unwillingness of its sup- 
porters to reconstruct the whole body of their beliefs and opinions. 
For the theory of the origin of this form of conflict there is also 
to be found its mythical setting. And this is embodied in the 
story of the box of Pandora whose curiosity and uncontrolled 
desire to pry into things let loose a swarm of plagues upon the 
earth, as was the case according to another story when Eve 
partook of the forbidden fruit. Both stories, when properly 
interpreted, come to have a striking significance for the sociolo- 
gist. 

I am aware that the considerations which I have presented 
may seem rather commonplace, but that fact need not affect 
their value, I hope. Whether we agree with Burke or not, 
that there are not many new discoveries made in moral philoso- 
phy, we must nevertheless admit that many of the fundamental 
facts in sociology have been known and understood for a very 
long time. 
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DISCUSSION 


Proressor A. B. Wo Fre, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Professor Carver gives us a materialistic interpretation of society and 
one which in its essentials I do not believe can be successfully assailed. Bring- 
ing us back sharply from the refinements of the psychological economists he 
gives us a timely reminder that the subject-matter of economics is after all 

material wealth—scarce things—in its relation to human wants. 

The term fundamental may be used in two senses and it is open to Pro- 
fessor Carver to show that the conflict of economic desires is the founda- 
tion of social conflict in either or both of these two senses. In the first place, 
economic conflict is fundamental if it can be shown to be the germ from 
which have developed historically all the important conflict phases of modern 
society. In this sense then the present importance of economic conflict wil! 
depend upon the number and strength of these survivals of, or outgrowths 
from, this primitive struggle for wealth and income in whatever form. In 
the second place, economic conflict is fundamental if it can be shown to be 
the constant and necessary result of man’s relation to his environment, both 
physical and social, if it can be shown to be the form of struggle or com- 
petition that persists after all others have ebbed away, and to be the inevita- 
ble condition not only accompanying other forms of conflict, as long as these 
continue to exist, but underlying all our social organization so long as nature 
and human nature remain what they are. It is by no means necessary to 
attempt to prove that all forms of social conflict are merely forms of economic 
conflict, although a fair case might be made out for that proposition. This 
however would involve a controversy over the definition of the term “eco- 
nomic.” As I understand Professor Carver, and I think this point should be 
kept very carefully in mind, he does not pretend to say that economic conflict is 
the sum total of conflict in society; he distinctly leaves room for other “con- 
flict stimuli,” and he cannot therefore justly be charged with putting a part for 
the whole. But he does make economic conflict fundamental in both the 
senses just noted. He gives us no mere genetic interpretation of conflict. 
The conflict of desires for wealth and income either within the same indi- 
vidual or, more easily seen, between individuals, was not only the primitive 
motive force of organization, selection, and progress; it remains today the 
basis of social conflict and social organization. Personally, I do not see how 
this thesis can be disproved without denying at once the validity of the law of 
diminishing returns, the expansibility of human wants, and the effectiveness 
of the desire for offspring in increasing population beyond any assigned limit. 

Had he had time Professor Carver would undoubtedly have made his 
argument still stronger, from the evolutionary standpoint. Not only do 
diminishing returns, on the one hand, and the desire for offspring and the 
insatiability of wants, on the other, make social disharmony through the 
conflict of material interests inevitable, but the human race is also unfortu- 
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nately in possession of an inheritance from its animal ancestors of a passion 
for fighting, of a cunning in capturing prey, of a love of circumventing the 
other fellow, which find outlet in numerous nocuous and innocuous ways in 
our present-day life, which fortify present causes for economic conflict, and 
which stand as great, if not insuperable, obstacles in the way of the early 
success Of universal peace, whether international, intercorporate, or inter- 
individual. The egotic interest, the love of glory, the thirst for power, the 
gaming instinct, are largely survivals of this genetic past when primitive man 
was becoming definitely conscious of himself through conflict with nature 
and other men for subsistence, and for the (then) distinctly economic pos- 
session and asset of wives and concubines. The law of self-preservation is 
not merely a biological law, it is an economic law, one which the modern 
expansion of wants has extended into a law of self-preservation at a certain 
standard of living. Every struggle to maintain a standard of living, whether 
it is a strike of trade-unionists or an individual’s choice of one of two ways 
of spending a dollar, is an economic struggle. It is this struggle, funda- 
mentally, that necessitates standing armies and policemen and courts and 
tribunals of arbitration, that necessitates the law of property and of contracts, 
that stimulates the solidarity of groups and group interests. The necessity of 
limiting economic conflict in the interests of production is the mother of 
social organization. Sociality and expediency are largely synonomous 
terms. 

It will not do, furthermore, to say that Professor Carver takes into con- 
sideration only material interests and leaves out of account the higher, so- 
called spiritual elements of life. What he does do, and we need the reminder, 
is to recall to us the fact that the satisfaction of all these higher desires is 
conditioned by the material basis of civilization. Just as surely as our present 
material development itself is based on a limited supply of nitrogen com- 
pounds in the soil and on a coal and iron supply which seems far from 
inexhaustible, is the gratification of recreational, educational, religious, and 
cultural desires, impossible without a solid basis of material wealth, both 
national and individual. Ability and capital are constituents of the “oppor- 
tunity” of which the honored president of this society is so powerful a 
champion. Without capital there is no leisure, without leisure no culture, 
no invention, no science. This is a trite line of reasoning, but that destroys 
neither its truth nor its sociological importance. That opportunity is such 
an unequal matter, is so conspicuously absent for uncounted millions, is due 
to the fact that the lower economic groups through their very massiveness 
(we call them “the masses”) are not successful competitors in the economic 
struggle. With them it is philoprogenitiveness versus standard of living, an 
individual struggle in which standard of living is worsted. The “masses” 
being out of all proportion to their wealth, necessarily lack wide opportunity 
for the satisfaction of the higher desires. One other fact, also, helps explain 
lack of opportunity. Society has not yet found a very successful method of 
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arbitrating the economic conflict. The social man is weaker than the economic 
man. 

Nevertheless, save by some form of compromise and arbitration, we can- 
not make the economic life less a blind individual or narrow group struggle 
and more of an engine for positive social progress than it is now. Without 
such arbitration of desires, within the individual and between individuals, 
neither the simple nor the strenuous life will avail to solve the social prob- 
lem. Through compromise alone, in my opinion, can we escape the sharp- 
ness and destructiveness of the threefold conflict outlined by Professor 
Carver. It is a question of bicycles and books versus babies, of prosperity 
for the few and poverty for the many versus a moderate, continent, comfort 
for all—for all so long and only so long, as the semiofficial cry that goes up 
in this country and in Europe for a large population, irrespective of quality 
or resources, is not carelessly and heedlessly followed. 

The longing to escape the limitations of this material basis of civilization 
is pathetic in its universality, and in the unreal idealism into which it forces 
itself in its effort to explain away pain and evil and struggle for existence 
The strength of this longing is attested by the zeal with which people belittle 
the importance of the economic motive in explaining social organization and 
processes, and by the entirely disproportionate influence they attribute to 
other, possibly independent, forms of conflict. The lost paradise of the past 
and the hoped-for heaven of the future were ideals constracted by the elimi- 
nation of diminishing returns and the suspension of the sex impulse. Thus at 
one fell swoop the population problem and the subsistence problem were 
solved—mythically—on paper, as it were. Church and state, both Catholic 
and Protestant, have for centuries preached content and self-sacrifice and 
future reward without materially lessening the imperiousness of present 
wants, or conspicuously blunting the horns of the dilemma upon which we 
find ourselves. It seems to me that most of our philosophy has in fact sidled 
prudently around the economic foundation of life and swerved gallantly off 
into the ideal, just as a good deal of our systematic ethics has built up 
theories of right and wrong in complete obliviousness to the evolutionary, 
the struggle, the economic sources from which our notions of morals have 
been derived. 

Economic conflict may be restricted, as Professor Carver has pointed 
out, within larger and larger social groups. It will not do however to be too 
optimistic about the ameliorative influence of ever-widening social bonds in 
counteracting the conflict of economic interests. Counteraction takes place 
effectively only when possible conflicts within the group are provided against, 
and especially when we are sure that inter-group conflict is not stimulated 
to about the same degree that intra-group conflict is allayed. I do not think 
that Professor Carver gives this fact due weight. How far the sum total 
of conflict is really lessened by social groupings is a question. Is it not 
entirely possible, at least, that we restrict or discourage conflict within the 
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group only to find it bursting forth, with all the fury of pent-up power, in 
conflict between economically antagonistic groups? Conversely, the presence 
of impending conflict between groups or classes or races is often the motive- 
force compelling people to unify. Germany accomplishes something like 
national unity, only to fall with crushing force upon France. The inevitable 
conflict with Russia for control of land upon which to place an expanding 
population gives a great impetus to the growth of Japanese unity. Laborers 
no sooner combine to restrict individual competition than employers do the 
same, and a new mode of warfare is the result. The greater the commercial 
unity of one country—the more efficient its industrial organization—the 
keener its conflict with other countries for the markets of the world, a form 
of competition that did not before exist in any intensity. Even the family, 
while limiting conflict on one side, tends to intensify it on the other. Within 
the family sympathy overrules selfishness, but the man with a family will be 
a harder competitor, whether a bricklayer or a stock speculator, than his 
unmarried brother. Sympathy, moreover, is playing something of an uphill 
game, considering the impersonal and corporate organization of modern 
industry. Patriotism, also, which Professor Carver mentions as a restrictive 
influence, as it undoubtedly is in part, is of two kinds, and the one most often 
in evidence is of the “trade-follows-the-flag” brand. It is not a very strong 
ally of universal peace projects. National conflict, class conflict, race con- 
flict—would any of these be so serious if they were not in large measure eco- 
nomic conflict in disguise? 

I believe, then, that Professor Carver has demonstrated, as fully as possi- 
ble within the time at his disposal, that the economic conflict “is about the 
most fundamental fact in sociology or morals.” Glad as I should be to dis- 
agree with him, I find myself essentially in accord with his conclusions. At 
the same time the fact that “the economic problem is the fundamental one, 
out of which all other social and moral problems have grown,” even should 
it be widely admitted a fact, does not, in my opinion, signify that economics 
has first claim to the position of master science among the social sciences. 
There is still need of a specific economic science and of a “sociology”—the 
latter to give more due attention to the economic motive and the economic 
conflict than it has as yet given. 


Proressor E. A. Ross, UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN 


Professor Carver has explained with faultless logic the origin of the 
economic factor in social conflicts. But I think he puts the part for the 
whole. Economic scarcity is probably the principal cause of conflicts, but 
by no means the only one. He insists that moral evil grows out of non-moral 
evil, i.e., out of the disharmony between man and Nature. If this were so, 
how could so many quarrels arise in a leisure class lifted far above economic 
solicitude? Think of the countless duels between European cavaliers or 
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Japanese samurai on account of a word, a gesture, or a look construed as a 
slight or an insult! Think of the brawls between gentlemen in the streets of 
mediaeval Italian cities—Montagues against Capulets, etc. In fact it seems as 
if the swollen, interfering egos of haughty nobles provoke more conflict than 
the conflicting economic wants of the needy commoners. 

Besides egotic conflict there is conflict arising from sex scarcity. Was 
the Kadi a fool whose first remark was—whenever two brawlers were 
brought before him—“Find the woman”? Have not most of the schemes, 
rivalries, stratagems, treacheries, and duels of those lifted above economic 
worry related to women? The multiplication and refinement of economic 
wants is well-nigh paralleled by the multiplication and refinement of genesic 
wants. Professor Carver says that a society in an environment sufficiently 
bountiful to supply all their desires for goods would be a paradise. Would 
it? Suppose there were not enough comely women to go around? How 
about the rivalries of suitors? PY 

He traces the institution of the ffmily to “the antagonism of interest 
which grows out of scarcity.” Surely the giving to the man a permanent 
legal hold upon a woman, analogous to the property right, originates in that 
jealousy which prompts the male to want to keep the female all to himself 
Unhampered, the economic factor tends to polygamy—the appropriation of 
numerous women by the rich. The establishing of obligatory monogamy is a 
limitation upon the economic factor, and marks the triumph of the sex crav- 
ings of the many over the monopoly power of the few. 

Along with the economic exploitation of the weak by the strong has often 
gone sex exploitation. “Booty and Beauty” have been the two spurs pricking 
the young men of the tribe to the warrior life. Sometimes the beaten people 
binds itself to deliver every year to the conquerors not only a tribute of 
produce, but also a tribute of maidens. Recall the feudal lords’ jus primae 
noctis and the fact that in certain Malay states the sultan not only exacts his 
dues of taxes, but requires every maiden to pass through his harem. 

Again there is a scarcity of glory as well as a scarcity of goods. “Gold 
and glory” are often held out as inducements to wage warfare. Many a 
tribe, ruling class, or dynasty has attacked its neighbor just to wreak its lust 
for domination, or to make the world resound with the fame of its prowess. 
There is also the religious motive to conflict, the desire to procure women to 
dedicate to the national god, captives to sacrifice, or proselytes to swell the 
number of his worshipers. 

I think I perceive beside the interference of interests another great cause 
of conflict, viz., consciousness of difference. Does anyone suppose that the 
pressure of the Chinese upon the California labor market in 1879 would have 
sufficed to create an opposition resulting in Chinese exclusion had there not 
been in these immigrants certain striking physical and cultural differences for 
the agitation to seize upon? The most determined attempts have been made 
to interpret religious schisms and religious wars in economic terms; and they 
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have failed. Political scientists, in setting forth the conditions under which 
a stable political society can be formed by a people, take care to postulate not 
only a certain agreement of interests, but a certain community in blood, 
language, religion, culture, etc. Is this not a recognition of the principle that 
heterogeneity is one root of conflict? Professor Carver’s theory would oblige 
us to discard the contribution that Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer have made 
to sociology. For they both assume that the process of reciprocal accom- 
modation and increasing resemblance between the conquerors and the con- 
quered socializes them with respect to one another and removes at last the 
roots of their original antagonism. 

I am willing to grant the all-pervasiveness of economic interest, and to 
put economics as the first in importance of the social sciences. But eco- 
nomics is not the master science, because the motives it considers can by no 
means explain all the phenomena. The only master science for social phe- 
nomena is sociology. 


Proressor Epwarp C. Hayes, University oF ILLINoIs 


It was said, in the opening paper, that the other forms of struggle grow 
out of economic struggle. It would be quite as true to say that what passes 
for economic struggle frequently grows out of egotic, or some other non- 
economic motive. 

Grant that the sociologist of insight will detect an economic motive as 
the spring of much of the political struggle, and other ostehsibly non-eco- 
nomic conflict. It must equally be seen that ostensibly economic struggle is 
largely an expression of desires other than the physical wants calling for 
material things. Why is it that the great mass of those men who already 
have an income that is adequate to their comfort continue in business? Why 
is it that the great magnates of trade and commerce are still in the race? 
Because it is a race. Not bread and butter, but victory, success, sense of 
achievement, and a socially triumphant self, are the prizes sought. It is the 
desire for such prizes, and the Thaetigkeitstrieb, the urge to “wreak one’s 
self,” more than the needs of the body for material things, that keep men 
turning the wheels of industry on the greatest scale. 

Another point: The third form of conflict mentioned in the paper was 
the conflict between different desires that arise within the individual breast. 
Even this he would have arise from the desire for, and the scarcity of, 
material things. I do not trust even Professor Carver's logic to make 
that convincing. The struggles within us are not expressions of one kind of 
motive. It is the variety of our motives that gives to life its interest and 
value, and its difficulty. Because of it we have been credited with original 
sin, with natural depravity. Now we do not deserve that bad reputation. 
Life is so complicated a proposition that one of the motives is likely to have 
its way at the sacrifice of the other values that are at stake, and so we make 
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a mess of life—not because our natural motives are bad, but because they are 
diverse; and it is the very richness and worth of our endowment that occa 
sions the great moral difficulty. 

This is true, not for individuals only, but for societies also. Appraisal 
of things is only one of the forms of social valuation. The most important 
differences between societies are in the valuations that prevail in them and 
the corresponding motives and ambitions that prompt the activities of their 
members. The most fundamental social progress is progress toward the pre- 
valence of a rational balance of social valuations and of motives due to social 
suggestion and control. The greatest social problem grows out of the diversity 
of motives and is incomprehensible when any single kind of motive is taken 
as the sole clew 


Mrs. C. P. S. Giman, New York City 


I would like to make one or two points as to the pressure of economic 
interest. 

If conflict is due to the lack of economic goods, would it not be in pro- 
portion to that lack? In those parts of the world where life is most difficult, 
as in Iceland, would not the struggle be keenest? But do we find that so? 
Again, if scarcity of goods causes conflict of interests between individuals, 
would not conflict be in proportion to numbers? But do we find the most 
crowded nations, like China, most combative? Then, have we not the 
economic fact that individual interests are best subserved by equitable distri- 
bution and that we should profit more by peaceable co-operation? If this is 
true, does it not show some other factor bringing on conflict when we should 
be better off without it? 

We should recognize two things: The first is the fact that we, on the 
one hand as individual animals and on the other hand as members of a social 
group, carry within ourselves the recognized ego interest and the equally 
recognized social interest; and there is conflict between them in every human 
soul. But there is still another thing: economic conditions have produced 
among various groups of animals (such as the well-worn examples of the 
bees and ants) perfectly peaceable communal organization. But these struc- 
tures are distinctly of a gynecocentric nature, while the human race has been 
androcentric. In both sexes egotic motives are found, though in the male 
preponderantly. It is the turkey cock who struts as well as fights. Combat 
is an essentially male sex-instinct. 


Proressor FRANKLIN H. Grippincs, CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I do not care to enter into a discussion, in any proper sense of the term. 
Let me merely call attention to one or two facts that have an important bear- 
ing on our problem. 

Whether conflicts all grow out of economic conditions or not, depends 
upon the construction that we give to the word “economic.” According to 
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accepted definitions of “economy,” the economic adjustment is not the funda- 
mental or the primary one for any organism. The first life necessity of the 


organism is not to take in food—it can wait a few minutes for that; it is to 
resist or to withstand certain environmental influences. There is a limit to 
the light, to the electrical tension, to the heat, to the mechanical pressure, that 
can be endured. Adjustment of the organism to these things is the beginning 
of psychological, as it is the maintaining of physical, life. It is an adjust- 
ment to degrees, to shadings, to congruities, to harmonies, and to admit this 
is to acknowledge that the primary adjustments are aesthetic, rather than 
economic. We shall one day base our economics upon aesthetic premises, as 
we are attempting today to base other social sciences on economics. 


Proressor E. H. Vickers, Tokio, JAPAN 


It seems bold to question such a carefully reasoned paper without having 
an opportunity to have thought it over, but a protest against the general 
thesis brought out in this paper, it seems to me, should be made, because the 
fundamental conflicts are the ones which the writer has put in the third 
class. Professor Carver said the first and fundamental conflict was between 
man and nature; the second between man and man, and the third the con- 
flict of interests in the individual. I would like to say that it is in this third 
group we find what is fundamental. 

The egotic interests of which Professor Ross spoke are of two classes: 
(1) leading us to something better in social as well as individual life; and 
(2) leading us to something worse. We are on the wrong track, we are 
after the wrong thing, when men continue to struggle for an abundance of 
the scarce goods. If the Orient has had a lesson for us, it is in impressing 
us with the fact that we have got to be satisfied by limitation. We must put 
a limitation upon our desires, and that is one way in which we come to true 
social and individual happiness. To illustrate what I mean: if a man is suffer- 
ing from the disease of drink, is it best for him to have more drink? Is it 
right to concede that he should struggle for more drink? When we are putting 
our civilization upon a purely materialistic basis, we are fighting for more 
drink. 

The basis of social conflict is therefore in this conflict of motives of the 
individual; which uplift or drag down the individual. We need to recognize 
that conflict as fundamental. When we are after the wrong thing we give a 
license to those motives which are leading us as individuals in the wrong way. 


Dr. Epwarp T. Devine, New York City 


The chief objection that I have to the rejoinders thus far made is that 
they seem to leave the writer of the paper undisputed in the field of eco- 
nomics. I am, therefore, inclined to join issue distinctly upon economic 
grounds. 
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As I look out upon the human race from the individual point of view, 
the great economic fact which I see is not one of conflict, but one of choice. 
The difficulty that seems to me to lie in the materialistic explanation that has 
been given is that it misinterprets what actually takes place with nine-tenths 
of these choices. There are ever, to be sure, some people who are on the 
margins, and who are actuated by the sort of motives described, but the great 
body of mankind seems to me not to be influenced by these motives at all. 
It is the choice of the higher thing that influences them. With some people 
it may be a question of Bicycles versus Babies. In such a case it is not so 
much a conflict within themselves as a sacrifice, and a sacrifice is always an 
indication of a surplus. The thing we see is not an economic struggle modi- 
fied and influenced and softened by a thousand other considerations, but these 
other influences which are themselves the fundamental consideration. 


Proressor Lester F. Warp, Brown UNIVERSITY 


I feel as though I might express at least what I think is the view of the 
Sociological Society—that Professor Carver need not feel aggrieved by the 
fact that most of the speakers have taken issue with him. He has been 
kind enough to come into our meeting with a paper written upon an essen- 
tially economic basis with a view to showing us how broad that great science 
of economics is; and we are grateful to him for having done so. 

Most of us appreciate the vastness of the economic struggle, but the more 
I look at the general doctrine of historical materialism, or the economic inter- 
pretation of history, or by whatever other name we may call it, the more it 
narrows down relatively to the other motives and factors of history. 

Now if it becomes a question of definition; if the economists are to 
maintain that all interests are economic; then of course the whole field is 
theirs.. But is it true or proper that the word “economic” should be thus 
expanded? Should it not be confined to the nutritive side, leaving repro- 
duction and the other motives out of the economic field? The more we look 
at it, the more the economic side contracts and the more the reproductive, 
the aesthetic, moral, and all the sociogenetic motives loom up on the horizon 
of our sociological discussion. 

We have already had presented the moral and the aesthetic side of 
these highest derivative motives. But little has been said of the intellectual 
factor in the world. Professor Carver, in an admirable book which he has 
compiled, recognizes himself in his introduction that the intellectual motives 
of mankind have produced the entire progress of civilization. Yet these are 
not at all included in his economic scheme. 


Proressor T. N. Carver, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


This discussion seems to be a kind of a laboratory demonstration of the 
fact that there are various forms of conflict. Perhaps it is unsafe to allow 
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economists to define their own science, but it is at least equally unsafe to 
allow its enemies to define it. If we economists are to be allowed only such 
space as the representatives of other sciences are willing to leave us, I am 
afraid that we shall soon find ourselves standing on the point of a needle 

As to the question, Is choice the fundamental fact? I really cannot dis- 
cuss it at all, because it seems to me that choice is a form of conflict. The 
third form of conflict which I tried to outline in my paper really includes all 
that has been said for the contention that choice is an elementary social fact. 

As to the contention that it was curiosity which made Eve eat the apple, 
allow me to say that I do not care what her motive was, or whether there 
was any motive or any Eve. The essential point is that whatever the motive, 
or whatever the historical setting, the normal result of the gratification of 
the sexual instinct was the increase of numbers, and increase of numbers 
brought scarcity, and that threw man out of harmony with nature. More- 
over, I took pains to define scarcity in relative terms. Therefore it does not 
seem necessary to argue the question whether the conflict is more intense 
where population is most dense or where it is less dense. Relatively to 
human desires it is quite possible that scarcity is less in China than in this 
country. Since scarcity, as I pointed out, may result from an expansion of 
human desires as well as from an increase of numbers, it would seem also 
that the so-called opulent classes may come about as far short of complete 
satisfaction as the less opulent classes. Their motives for the struggle for 
more than they have may be quite as strong as the motives of any class. 

The point raised by Professor Giddings seems to be the key to the whole 
question. I am quite willing to admit that there may be a form of conflict 
more elementary than any economic conflict. The individual may find him- 
self in a conflict with nature which does not show itself at once in the form 
of scarcity. The weather may be colder, for example, than our bodies are 
fitted by nature to endure. But out of this situation develops the need for 
fuel, shelter, and clothing, and these things are scarce. This elementary con- 
flict between man and nature speedily reaches the stage of scarcity, in other 
words, the economic stage, and then it passes almost instantly into the social 
stage, or the stage of conflict between man and man. 

It has been suggested that problems of sex and of population do not 
belong to the economist. I only need to remind you that these questions 
were treated by economists as a matter of course long before sociology was 
heard of. 

It is argued that the desire for glory has been one of the great causes 
of social conflict. But what is the desire for glory? It seems to me to be 
nothing but the desire to be first in the conflict merely for the distinction 
which it brings. The conflict may be based upon strictly economic motives, 
but some souls become so filled with the spirit of conflict as to forget what 
the fight is all about and delight in the fight for its own sake, and in 
victory for its own sake. That is glory. 
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As to the so-called natural bumptiousness of the human male, it seems 
to me to have originated in much the same way. Owing to economic scarcity, 
the race has developed under conditions of conflict, and those tribes and other 
groups have survived who have been best fitted, mentally as well as physically, 
for the conflict. Those peaceful souls who have sought to avoid conflict have 
gone to the wall. The story of the Moravian towns in southern Ohio had 
probably been repeated thousands of times in the formative period of our 
own race. By the sheer process of selection, a type of man has been evolved 
who loves fighting for its own sake—a fighting type. The desire for glory 
is only another term for this formative bumptiousness. 

As to the importance of the principle of “consciousness of kind,” it 
seems to me to be as great as it can seem to anyone. But its function is that 
of a counter-agent. The universal and all-pervasive conflict of interests is 
the basic fact; but this conflict is counteracted by the consciousness of kind, 
in various of its manifestations, by natural affection within the family, by 
patriotism and loyalty among the citizens of the same state, etc. The case 
of the cannibal is probably the extreme of weakness of any counteracting 
force. At the opposite extreme is that of the religious vegetarian who thinks 
it wrong to take the life of any fellow creature for our own gratification. 
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PROFESSOR LINDLEY M. KEASBEY 
University of Texas 


“If a sober socialist can be found, let us invite him to share in 
the discussion” —such was someone’s suggestion. I trust I am 
betraying no confidence; the quotation is from a letter to our 
secretary, and the phrase appealed to me particularly: “If a 
sober socialist can be found!” Shortly afterward I was asked to 
open this discussion. Put two and two together. You all know 
I am a socialist—professionally of the chair, personally of the 
floor, a sitting and standing socialist, if you choose. So it’s only 
a question of my sobriety. Individualists are never called to 
account—did you ever think of that? They are expected at all 
times to be sober, and all that goes therewith, safe and sane and 
sound; it is only socialists that are suspected of intellecual in- 
ebriety, unsoundness, insanity, and so forth. But in this instance, 
believe me, a sober socialist is addressing you on the subject of 
competition. 

In current discussions there is so much confusion, I shall 
endeavor to establish some distinctions—in the first place between 
competition and selection. As I see it, selection is an organic 
phenomenon, competition is a superorganic phenomenon. Organic 
evolution is the outcome of an interaction between variability and 
environment, super-organic development is the outcome of an 
interaction between utility and environment.' Interaction in both 
instances is accompanied by struggle resulting in survival ; in the 
organic instance survival is effected through adaptation and selec- 
tion, in the superorganic instance survival is effected through pro- 
duction and competition. Then again, selection operates only 
from generation to generation, whereas competition is operative 
at all times; the former is effected through natural, the latter 
through cultural, laws. Hence to alter the effects of selection, you 

*See my Civology. 
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must proceed from biology—or anthropology, so far as human 
beings are concerned—and apply the principles of its subsidiary 
science, eugenics; to modify the effects of competition you must 
proceed from sociology—or civology, I should say—and apply the 
principles of its subsidiary science, economics. I wish I might 
enlarge on this subject, there is so much to say concerning selec- 
tion. In the hope that Professor Cooley will continue this side 
of the discussion, I shall confine myself to the economic end of 
the argument and consider only competition. Here again con- 
fusion exists regarding the parties concerned. 

We think of competition as if it were always among individ- 
uals, as if human beings only were competing with one another. 
Such is not the case, or entirely the case. As a matter of fact 
competition occurs within and among the three factors of produc- 
tion, only one of which is individual. Under our laws of private 
property, land and capital belong to individuals, but that’s a far 
cry from being individual; labor is actually the only individual 
factor of production. Hence when competition occurs within 
the labor factor it bears upon individual laborers; when compe- 
tition occurs between labor and the other two factors it bears 
upon individual laborers ; whereas when competition occurs within 
the land or capital factor, or between these factors and labor it 
bears only on the owners thereof. This distinction is significant 
and far-reaching withal—again I should like to elaborate. 

Furthermore, competition occurs only at the margin, at the 
margin within each productive factor, at the margin among the 
three productive factors. Above these margins are differential 
stages of lessening competition ending in absolute monopoly. If 
in any way one or more of these margins can be controlled, 
monopoly runs down the line again and competition diminishes 
accardingly. All this is abstract, but I trust comprehensible. 
Now let us examine the situation in detail. We speak of the three 
factors of production—land, labor, and capital. I’m inclined to 
think of them as “powers” —powers of production, or productive 
powers. 

Land, in the first place, is the source of physical productive 
power, generative or mechanical as the case may be. Being 
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physical, land is an extrinsic power, derived by the individuals 
who exercise it from their physical surroundings. Under the 
existing individualistic régime this extrinsic productive power is 
exercised by private individuals—natural and juristic personali- 
ties—in their own interests; under the ideal socialistic régime— 
stop! my sobriety is at stake; to save myself I'll resort to aposio- 
pesis. Then again land is a differential productive power. 
Differential because embodied unequally in units of extension; no 
two lots, no two acres, for instance, possess precisely the same 
amount of productive power. Competition occurs only at the 
margin, you know; consequently the owners of differential lands 
are above its pressure; secure in the possession of a differential 
monopoly, recipients (by the grace of society) of an unearned 
increment, they are actually advantaged, for the lower compe- 
tition forces the margin the larger their differential returns. The 
single tax would restore this differential to society, and reduce 
differential owners to marginal terms, but, you'll observe, these 
self-same land owners exercise political power precisely in pro- 
portion to their possession of productive power. “Empire,” 
Harrington said, “follows the balance of property.”” They can 
scarcely be expected to tax themselves. If only the people were 
all powerful as we assume—but that’s a different tale, tending 
toward socialism, so I'll desist. 

Labor, in the second place, connotes personal productive 
power, which again is of two sorts: muscular and mental. Being 
personal, labor is an intrinsic power, emanating actually from the 
individuals who exercise it. Communists say individuals should 
dedicate their personal power to the public—perhaps they will 
some day (even now there are a few); Socialists—there I go 
again, I can’t stay sober—socialists argue for individual owner- 
ship of personal power, to each laborer the full value of his 
product. But back to the point. Labor is intrinsic and unlike 
land in this; but like land in that it constitutes a differential. As 
physical power is embodied unequally in acres, even so is personal 
power embodied unequally in individuals. No two laborers 
possess precisely the same amount of muscular and mental ability. 
Here again competition occurs at the margin, whose lower limit 
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is determined by the standard of life. Aye, there’s the rub! 
Owing to the increase of population, immigration, and the iron 
law of wages, competition keeps forcing down this marginal 
standard. Look away from old countries; turn your gaze from 
cities (it’s enough to sicken you) ; prate about “the economy of 
high wages;’’ deprecate the past; appreciate the present; have 
faith in the future—still the facts stare you in the face. Is it 
necessary for me to say they’re horrid facts? Competition is 
lowering the marginal standard of life. And as the standard 
goes down under competition, selection enters in, eliminating the 
unfit and allowing only the fittest to survive. There’s humor in 
this phrase “fittest,” a ghastly sort of humor, for the fittest in this 
instance are those whose wants are atrophied, though their phy- 
sique is enduring. In this respect, be it said, Mongolians and 
negroes are fitter than Caucasians, many Europeans fitter than 
Americans. Above this margin the pressure diminishes through 
differential stages to the point of all but absolute monopoly. 
However, owing again to the increase of population and immi- 
gration, these labor differentials are in no sense so secure as 
those of land. Unionism tends to establish them, to be sure, but 
not always effectively; whether wisely is open to discussion, 
though under present conditions there is no other way that 
I can see to accord to labor its differential dues. I only wish, i 
existing circumstances, unionism might monopolize the margin 
and so establish a decent standard of life. 

The opposite of laborer is loafer—etymologically, I mean; 
economically, “capitalist” is the accepted antithesis—it comes to 
the same. Attribute this to my intellectual inebriety ; excuse the 
jibe and consider with me this confusing concept, capital. In its 
abstract sense, capital constitutes a fund of purchasing power, and 
a fluid fund withal, embodied in coin and credit instruments. And 
inasmuch as every unit of coin or credit is precisely as powerful 
as another of the same denomination, money is a marginal power. 
So in its abstract sense, capital constitutes a marginal, fluid fund 
of purchasing power. Applied in production abstract capital be- 
comes concrete by being embodied in capital goods for sale on 
the market. So in its concrete sense capital consists of a collection 
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of goods conveying selling power. No two stocks of goods con- 
vey precisely the same amount of selling power, so capital in the 
concrete constitutes a differential. All this is familiar enough to 
economists. Not so the source. Should capital be considered as 
an intrinsic or an extrinsic power? Suppose we strike middle 
ground and say capital is derived from society. Exchange (which 
is essentially a social institution) constitutes a catch-basin. From 
laborers’ savings—such as they are—countless tiny rivulets flow ; 
from landed differentials, abounding streams ; intermittently from 
mines and conquests come cascades of gold and silver; still 
another source is speculation, and so on. Accumulating in the 
catch-basin, fermentation occurs—provided the level of confi- 
dence is undisturbed—credit expands, the fund of capital in- 
creases, capital goods pass out as selling power to flow back into 
the catch-basin again as a fluid fund of purchasing power. Fanci- 
ful? yes, and unscientific besides, but what other means is there 
by which to explain, if I could, so complicated a subject in so 
short atime? Starting from the fallacy of saving, we say capital 
is stored-up labor, and assume forthwith that those who control 
it labored correspondingly to produce it. Rather is it the other 
way around: those who labored—and saved forsooth—(they’re 
mostly under the sod or in the urn) to produce capital have little 
or nothing to say concerning the control thereof. It’s all wrong 
and—I was going to add—socialism is the only remedy. But I’m 
considering competition : how does competition operate within the 
capital factor? 

Capital in the abstract is entirely marginal, consequently 
among the money owners competition is operative all along the 
line. A lowering of the rate of interest is the result. Every 
doliar earns less to be sure, but inasmuch as there is no limit put 
upon the number of dollars a man may own, the hardship is not 
so severe. Consider in comparison the marginal laborer’s lot! 
Capital in the concrete is differential, advancing like land and 
labor from the margin to almost absolute monopoly. Some of 
these differentials are naturally secure; others are shored up 
artificially by franchises, patent rights, tariff privileges, and com- 
binations of all kinds. Nay more, even the margin is now 
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monopolized; and classic economists asserted: profits tend to 
decline toward a minimum! So they would, so far as they are 
marginal, if free competition could prevail. 

Among the powers of production also, competition occurs at 
the margin. The marginal power is always the most abundant, 
those that are comparatively deficient occupying differential 
positions. In new countries where labor and capital are scarce 
and land is abundant competition cuts down the landlords’ returns 
to insignificant differentials. Such was the case in America some 
years ago; such is still the case in Texas to a considerable extent. 
In an old country where land is all appropriated and capital is 
controlled, laborers go on increasing in numbers through the 
natural laws of population and the conventional laws of immigra- 
tion. Such is the state we are rapidly arriving at in America, 
with the result that nowadays competition bears heaviest upon 
the one intrinsic, individual, human productive power. So, being 
subjected to the pressure of competition both within their group 
(except so far as through unionism they can establish their differ- 
entials) and between their group and the others, laborers, as the 
phrase goes, “get it coming and going.’””’ What wonder then that 
they organize? What wonder that they are ready to revolt—not 
against masters, as slaves and serfs before, but against the sys- 
tem that allows land which is national to belong to the few fortu- 
nate and capital which is social to accumulate in private hands. 

That such a system is unjust is too obvious to argue; that it is 
uneconomic also is evident enough. That which is unjust may 
continue to persist, that which is uneconomic is sure to desist. So 
convinced am I of this that I am inclined to prophesy: In the 
course of national competition, the capitalistic system will suc- 
cumb; in the course of international competition, the socialistic 
state will succeed. Accord to each individual laborer the full 
value of his product, let society absorb the rest. Then and then 
only will the united state (or States spelt large, if you choose) 
become a power in the world for wealth in first instance, and for 
righteousness as well. 
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DISCUSSION 


Proressor C. H. Coorey, University or MICHIGAN 


It seems to me that the fundamental point touched upon by Professor 
Keasbey’s paper and indeed the fundamental point always touched upon in 
questions of competition is the meaning of competition in relation to organi- 
zation. There is the great point. The socialists want organization and they 
find competition, and therefore many of them oppose the latter. Professor 
Keasbey, however, does not take this ground, I think. He apparently 
admits that competition of a better sort is a remedy for the existing con- 
dition. 

Now what is the meaning of competition in this regard? I take it to be 
simply an organizing process. The world is full of various agents. These 
agents in one way or another are continually getting displaced in the social 
structure, by the death of individuals, the decay of groups and systems, etc. 
Some method must be found of constantly building up the organization. If 
there is any other method of doing this than competition in the broad sense 
I do not know what it is: I have never seen any plausible scheme of social- 
ism that did not provide for this. There must be some means of comparing 
and selecting the agents and adapting them to their work 

Competition is not merely a cause of organization; it is also an effect. 
As everywhere else in the interdependent social system, we find all influ- 
ences interacting, each a cause of change in the other. Organization is a 
cause in that it furnishes motives and standards and methods for compe- 
tition. These things are determined by custom, by law, by public opinion, by 
the inherited ideas of men. 

Taking these points for granted, we come to the question, What is the 
matter with existing competition? I should say the matter is simply that 
existing competition shares in the prevalent disintegration of social structures. 
We are all familiar with this disintegration; it is chiefly though not entirely 
economic in its origin. It extends into the church and into the family and 
more or less into every phase of social organization. The result is that the 
standards, the methods of competition, today, are very far from being what 
the most enlightened human nature would desire to have them. They are 
what is sometimes called “individualistic” in the bad sense of the word. 

Perhaps I can best indicate this by taking an example. Let us suppose 
there is a ship sailing on the seas, properly manned with officers and crew. 
Now, here is an organization. It may not be apparent at first that compe- 
tition is going on in this little society; but it is. If a mate does well, he may 
very likely get appointed captain on the next cruise, or his wages may be 
raised. Or again, this ship may be competing with another ship across the 
ocean, and various advantages may accrue if it succeeds. Here is well- 
ordered competition, in which merit succeeds. That is to say, the test of 
success is something for the good of society, namely, the welfare of the ship 
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and of commerce. But suppose this ship quite unexpectedly in the dark 
runs upon an iceberg. The captain and the crew are thrown into the water 
The society immediately and entirely disappears. The individuals are all 
struggling in the water, and a new kind of competition takes place. From the 
good of the ship or society, it falls back on the animal instinct for self- 
preservation. Man becomes a mere brute under these conditions. The cus- 
toms and modes of thought that keep society on a proper level are destroyed. 

Something analogous to this is widely prevalent in present society, 
especially in the industrial world. I might show this without difficulty by 
some illustrations; but this is done every day by the socialists. 

To pass on to the question how competition may become better: It is 
by building up the social organization through competition itself and raising 
the level of that competition by the ordinary methods of human endeavor. 
After all, the ultimate criterion of these things is what men want, and if we 
try hard we can get it. 

You ask perhaps what kind of organization I think is going to replace 
the present objectionable disorganization and so bring about a better state 
of competition. As to that I don’t know very well. I am rather clear, how- 
ever, On One point: the coming organization will not be all of one kind. | 
do not agree with those socialists who look to the overwhelming predomi- 
nance of the central state as the solution of the question. I should call that 
a blanket socialism that is stifling to the healthy activity of society. What 
I am inclined to expect is that there will be a very considerable development 
of control and operation by the central state, also a growth of the principle 
of co-operation apart from the central state and an increase of protective 
and self-assertive groups, in the nature of labor unions, and so on. 

I expect also, regarding the state, that there will be a good deal more 
tendency toward socialism in the local units than there will be in the central 
state. “Local units have the advantage of preserving the comparison and 
experimentation that make it possible for society to choose the best types and 
prevent any one type from becoming unduly ascendant. 

I think finally that the shrewd sense of the Americans will preserve the 
good old Anglo-Saxon tradition of checks and balances. It is better to have 
these checks and balances than it is to aggrandize any one agent at the 


expense of all the rest. 


Proressor T. N. Carver, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


I would merely like to make the point that the ideal which Mr. Keasbey 
brought out would not bring us anywhere near socialism, that is, the ideal 
of distribution according to productivity or service. The crux of the ques- 
tion is: Who shall appraise the service? If the service is to be appraised 
by certain public functionaries, that would be socialism, as I understand it. 
If, however, the service is to be appraised and paid for by those who receive 
it, you have individualism, as we now have it in essential particulars. 
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We sometimes make the mistake of assuming that all production is social 
The baker who bakes a loaf of bread may in an impressionistic sort of way 
be performing social service, but the real service is to the man who eats the 
bread, and therefore it seems to me that we might leave the appraisement 
and the payment of the service to the man who receives it, i.e., to the man 


who eats the bread. If we do that we haven't socialism, by any means, nor 
anything resembling it. 


Proressor E. A. Ross, UNIversIty oF WISCONSIN 


We had a certain idea in mind in putting up for discussion the question, 
“Is competition becoming too intense?” We had in view certain specific 
problems that are up today in this country. Is it right that children are being 
swept into the competitive vortex and urged to do their utmost; or is 
there a necessity for some effort to hold them out of that maelstrom? Is it 
all right that women are drawn into the competitive vortex with nothing to 
shield them from the hardships of long hours of labor, night work, etc.? 
Shall we trust to competition to take care of these things? Or is it time 
that certain limitations should be placed upon such competition? 

Labor unions are limiting the rate at which work is to be performed 
They don’t want to be pressed. They disapprove of “pace-makers.” Now, 
this certainly is a limitation upon competition. Is it good or bad, wrong 
or right? Then again, consider the demand which President Eliot voices— 
that the tenure of position on the part of the wage-earner should correspond 
to the tenure of office of government employees; namely, to remain until 
by some disinterested tribunal they are declared incapacitated for that 
position. Not merely the grouch of a foreman, but an impartial investigation 
would then determine if a man may keep his job. 

Is the demand for a securer tenure justified? Such is the type of ques- 
tion we had in mind. For my own part, I believe that in competition certain 
forces are at work which should be restrained in order to prevent compe- 
tition from going to unwholesome extremes. 


Proressor U. G. WEATHERLY, UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 


It has seemed to me that the issues raised by both of the papers at this 
session are essentially the same. To determine whether competition is 
unwholesomely intense it is necessary to study its fundamental nature and 
its limits. I believe that under existing conditions in the economic field in 
America most of the competition which is socially deleterious and which in 
the end calls for social regulation is found not in the great central mass of 
society but at its two extremes. Among the least efficient class industrially 
the struggle retains many of the characteristics of the primordial struggle 
for existence. Unskilled, unorganized labor requires protective legislation to 
guard against abuses of which the sweatshop is an extreme type. Here com- 
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petition is waged for the primary animal necessities. The organization of 
labor shields the individual worker from the worst features of this type and 
from the need of protection from the outside. At the other extreme the 
possessors and manipulators of great bodies of capital engage in struggles 
wherein the weapons are railway systems or whole industries. The war of 
the titans and the hurling of mountain masses is repeated, to the danger and 
disturbance of the existing order. With this class the stimulus to over- 
competition is not the need of any external good but the mere lust of battle 
or the love of the game. Among the men whose fortunes have already 
reached unwholesome dimensions the competitive spirit is even more likely 
to become pathologic than among the necessitous. Now in both groups there 
is an evident trend away from individual competition and toward intergroup 
competition, that is, competition between groups occupying the same general 
field. The next few decades will probably witness a diminution of the 
friction between diverse groups like capitalists and laborers, and a marked 
increase of competition of one labor group with other labor groups, and of 
one capital mass against other capital masses. A general unionization of 
labor and a fairly complete aggregation of capital into organic bodies would 
tend to produce this result, since it would clear the field of the older type 
of individual competition. Labor groups would then clash with other labor 
groups whose wage interests conflicted, and capital combinations would com- 
pete primarily with other capital combinations whose products could be 
substituted the one for the other. 


Proressor GRAHAM TAYLOR, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


There is another phase of this subject, namely, the restriction of indi- 
vidual competition in order to preserve the right of the freedom of con- 
tract. Our present industrial system is more and more making collective 
bargaining an economic necessity. Many who bargain collectively as 
capitalists and employers entirely fail to recognize the necessity of the 
employees bargaining collectively in order to preserve their right to the 
freedom of contract. Men who calmly and complaisantly pool all their 
money and their brains and who appoint some president of a corporation 
to act as their walking delegate insist in the name of the freedom of con- 
tract that the laborers shall not do precisely the same thing. Now, by. an 
instinctive feeling of self-protection and self-preservation the working-men 
act collectively. They appoint an agent to represent them. He goes up to 
bargain for them. He is instantly discarded. Their representative is not 
given the right to represent, and all in the name of the laborer’s right to 
preserve the freedom of contract. Why, there is no freedom of contract 
where one side has to bargain individually with another side that may 
bargain collectively. The objection to the right of the laborer to bargain 
collectively is usually made for the sake of the non-union laborer. But J 
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think that is also a great misrepresentation. I have long resided in a pre- 
dominantly non-union population of working people. But in a time of strike 
that whole neighborhood is absolutely a unit on the side of the strikers. They 
obey an Eleventh Commandment which is, “Thou shalt not covet or steal 
thy neighbor’s job.” Individual competition must as an economic neces- 
sity, be curtailed by collective bargaining if the right of the freedom of 
contract is to be preserved. 


J. Burritt Situ, Esg., Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


If a mere lawyer layman may speak, I would like to say a few words. It 
seems to me that the question before the meeting has scarcely been touched 
and no one has sought to answer it. 

“Is conipetition becoming too intense?” This is the substance of the 
question. It does not mean merely for women and children, but through- 
out the nation, in the great industrial movement, is competition becoming too 
intense? A lawyer would present a few important facts that settle that ques- 
tion one way or the other. I will mention four of these. 

Away back in the beginning of this nation we saw certain things that 
the government could do. We have been adding to those, year by year, 
until it is surprising how many things cities and states and the nation are 
doing. The purposes of government are being extended more and more into 
the business of the people, because thy believe they can get better conditions 
and service by such extension of powers. ~ 

We organized corporations, and corporations from the small beginnings 
have gone on growing until they have become almost equal in power to 
the governments that created them. They came to recognize the fact that 
their ability to make profits is curtailed and prevented by competition. Then 
they began to combine. The railroads pooled their earnings, and when that 
was prevented by law, they organized trusts and combinations by which the 
corporations are getting together, because they know that competition is too 
intense, and is destructive. 

Then laborers found that they were at the mercy of the corporations and 
those who wanted to make big dividends for stockholders; and now we have 
in the labor unions a recognition of the same fact that competition, as it 
exists, is not sufficient to reguiate these matters. Hence men in labor unions 
come together and stand solid one way, right or wrong 

Then the people at large, recognizing that corporations have gone too 
far and that the labor unions or other organizations are not sufficient to 
remedy the evils, go a step farther and give the matter of regulation to the 
states or the nation. Examine the statutes of any single state and see there 
the laws that have been passed regulating and restricting corporations and 
their charges, modifying and determining hours of work, determining how 
and whether women shall work, and whether there shall be seats in stores, 
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and how and whether children shall be worked, all recognizing that compe- 
tition is so intense and keen that there are certain evils attending it that must 
be regulated to protect workers and the public. 

Take the recent public utilities bills of the state of Wisconsin or New 
York and there find an example of how the state is going into these ques- 
tions and regulating corporations. The state here steps in and fixes the 
standards and methods of the competition that shall exist or the service that 
shall be rendered in the business of public utilities, and at the same time 
protect the people from the abuses that arise out of the elimination by organi- 
zation and combination of healthy and wise competition. Every one of these 
laws centers back in the question of competition, and the moving spirit is 
better service for the people. Competition is the great thing that is working 
wrong. Monopoly is only a lack of competition secured because competition 
is too intense. 

There is in man a social instinct. I believe that the most profound single 
quality that is possessed by the human race is that social instinct, that makes 
all men want to come together and have business, mental, and spiritual con- 
tact by co-operation rather than war by competition. When we have warfare 
instead of the enjoyment and helpfulness of co-operation; when we thus bring 
in social strife, we have something abnormal and contrary to the very con- 
stitution of every man and woman. And just so sure as that condition is 
abnormal and wrong and leads to warfare, just so sure, somewhere, some 
time, we shall reach that condition where men will seek to change it and 
establish new conditions. Today I believe we are reaching that. In this 
land of intelligence and prosperity, competition is getting to its fruit-bearing 
stage and compelling a change in laws and public action. 

It is already recognized by the national government, by the corporations 
themselves, by the laborers, and by the state, that competition is becoming too 
intense. The beginning already made by public regulation and ownership, is 
opening the way for wider and wiser public co-operation, as a means of 
destroying the evils of competition—the growing and destructive war of 
modern commercialism. Just how far this public remedy will be applied, 
and just what form it will take, no one can tell, perhaps, and it is not neces- 
sary to consider it in discussing the present question. Every pulsation of the 
present intense commercial system answers the question under discussion in 
the affirmative. Competition has already become too intense. 
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IS SECTIONALISM IN AMERICA DYING AWAY? 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK J. TURNER 
University of Wisconsin 


A satisfactory discussion of whether American sectionalism is 
dying away, demands inquiry into what sectionalism has been in 
this country, and what are its bases; after this has been attempted, 
prediction will find a ground on which to act. Mindful of the 
traditions of the historical craft, I shall offer some suggestions 
on the preliminary questions and shall not venture far in the 
uncertain sea of prophecy. 

The student of American history since the Civil War, and 
especially in the last decade, seeing the sweep and power of the 
nationalizing movement, may readily agree with Secretary Root 
that “our whole life has swung away from old state centers, and 
is crystallizing about national centers.” From this it might also 
be assumed that sectionalism is passing away with the decline of 
the state. But the state has shown marked vitality since these 
words of Mr. Root, and, in fact, history does not justify us in 
laying so much stress upon the state as the anti-national factor 
in our development. From the point of view of constitutional law 
and the division of legislative functions, the rdle of the state has, 
of course, been highly important. But, after all, the deepest sig- 
nificance of state resistance to the nationalizing process has lain 
in the fact that state sovereignty was the sword wielded by sec- 
tionalism. It is because the state was one of a group with 
common interests menaced by federal action that its protests had 
power. When we look at underlying forces of economic and 
social life, and at the distribution of political power in the Union, 
we find that sectionalism antedated nationalism, that it has en- 
dured, though often concealed by our political forms, through the 
whole of our history, and that it is far from certain that it would 

*A paper read before the American Sociological Society, Madison, December 
28, 1907. 
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pass away though the state should be extinguished; indeed it 
might gather new vitality and power from such an event. 

There are degrees of sectionalism, varying from that exhibited 
in the struggle of North against South over the slavery issue, 
culminating in war between the sections, to the lesser manifesta- 
tions of resistence to national homogeneity and to the power of 
a national majority. I shall recognize as tests of sectionalism all 
of those methods by which a given area resists national uniform- 
ity, whether by mere opposition in public opinion on the part of 
a considerable area, or by formal protest, or by combining its 
votes in Congress and in presidential elections; and also those 
manifestations of economic and social separateness involved in the 
existence in a given region of a set of fundamental assumptions, 
a mental and emotional attitude which segregates the section from 
other sections, or from the nation as a whole. Sooner or later 
such sectional influences find expression in politics and legislation 
and they are even potential bases for forcible resistance. 

Geographical conditions and the stocks from which the people 
sprang are the most fundamental factors in shaping sectionalism. 
Of these the geographical influence is peculiarly important in 
formiug a society like that of the United States, for it includes 
in its influence those factors of economic interests, as well as 
environmental conditions that affect the psychology of a people. 

The United States is imperial in area. If we lay a map of 
Europe upon a map of the United States constructed to the same 
scale, the western coast of Spain would coincide with the coast of 
southern California; Constantinople would rest near Charleston, 
South Carolina; Sicily near New Orleans; and the southern coast 
of the Baltic would fall in line with the southern coast of Lake 
Superior. Thus, in size the United States is comparable not 
with a single nation of Europe, but with all of Europe, exclusive 
of Russia. It is also comparable with Europe in the fact that 
it is made up of separate geographic provinces, each capable in 
size, resources, and peculiarities of physical conditions to be the 
abode of a European nation, or of several nations. American 
history is in large measure still colonial history—the history of 
the exploration, conquest, colonization, and development of these 
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physiographic provinces, and the beginnings of a process of 
adaptation of society to the section which it has occupied. The 
movement is too new, too incomplete, to allow us to affirm that 
the influences of diverse physical sections have as yet worked out 
their effects upon the American nation. 

American society has spread westward into the wilderness. 
It has shown a sectionalism arising from the opposition of inter- 
ests between the outer edge of this advance where nature reduced 
man to the primitive conditions of the frontier, and the older 
areas of occupation where social development had progressed 
farther. The sectionalism of East and West has been a migrat- 
ing sectionalism in American history, for regions once typically 
western have later under a process of assimilation become charac- 
teristically eastern with all the phenomena of complex and 
developed society, economic and social. Thus the sectionalism 
due to the movement of American settlement into the wilderness 
is a declining sectionalism. It is by no means in immediate pros- 
pect of extinction and in view of the persistent effects of social 
habits and ideals this process will be influential as a sectional 
influence long after the westward movement of American society 
itself has ceased. 

But, in the long run, as American society loses the mobility 
stimulated by the artificial and transient opportunities of free 
land and the demand for labor in sparsely occupied areas, the 
sectionalism due to physiographic conditions, economic interests, 
and constituent stocks of settled societies will persist, if section- 
alism persists at all. 

How far have these factors already produced sections in the 
United States, and how far have these sections given way to a 
movement of national uniformity ? 

Writing in the middle of the eighteenth century, Thomas 
Mitchell proposed that the English colonies be divided into north- 
ern, middle and southern unions, “three distinct and different 
countries, separated from one another by natural boundaries: 
different in situation, climate, soil, products, etc., while the several 
colonies included in these divisions, which we look upon as sepa- 
rate countries, are all one and the same country in these respects.” 
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This early recognition of these separate colonial divisions, while 
the settlements were still iimited to the seaboard, is significant of 
the fact that physical conditions and component stock had 
almost from the beginning produced three coastal sections, New 
England, the Middle Region, and the South. I shall not take the 
time to characterize them, nor to point out how their separate 
economic interests controlled the history of politics and legisla- 
tion in the later colonial period, the Revolution, the confedera- 
tion, and the era of the dominance of the federal party. It was 
only in the presence of superior danger that these mutually repel- 
lant groups were drawn into union; only by sectional com- 
promises that they achieved a constitution; only by the fact that 
the Middle Region was a buffer area, a fighting ground, and 
consequently afforded an opportunity for breaking the impact 
of sections and of affording a means of accommodating rival 
interests and shifting the balance of power, that the union held 
together in those early years. The fierceness of resistance of the 
Jeffersonian democracy of South and West, to the federalism of 
commercial New England, is well known. The Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions constituted a platform for sectional defense. 
The equal fierceness of New England federalism’s opposition 
to the triumphant Jeffersonian democracy is equally well known. 
The Hartford Convention was the expression of the revolt. 
Parties in this era were distinctly sectional as anyone may see by 
examining the maps of presidential elections, or of votes in 
Congress on test issues. The existence of sectional differences 
between New England, the Middle Region, and the South today 
will not be denied. 

On the whole, however, as capitalistic development has pro- 
gressed, foreign immigration swarmed in, urban populations 
widened their influence and absorbed the country places for their 
playgrounds, and especially as the traditional spiritual faiths and 
moral convictions tend to pass away, the similarities between 
New England and the Middle Region tend to increase; while the 
seaboard South finds itself in continued contrast with these north- 
ern sections, but increasingly absorbed into the interior southern 
section. And yet in spite of the blurring of these old divisional 
lines, it may well be a question whether New England with its 
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THE BLACK BELTS IN 18s0 
Note.—Reproduced from article by Professor U. B. Phillips, in American Historical Review, X1, 810. The shaded areas 
show where the negro equaled or outnumbered the whites; in the darkest they were 75 per cent. of the total pogenien The 
sketch map of Georgia at the side shows: (A) Northern Georgia, grain raising; (B) Cotton Beit; (C) Pine Barrens, mixed 
ean Coast, raising sea-island cotton and rice. See Report of American Historical Association, 1901, 11, 140. Com- 
pare Plate V, post. 
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TENNESSEE 


ALABAMA ceorciA 


From The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 
WET AND DRY MAP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1908 
Nore.—The white sections represent Prohibition territory; b'ack, licensed-saloon territory; shaded, modified -licens¢ 
territory, dispensaries, distilleries, etc., or territory which is partly wet and partly dry Georgia and Alabama have 
state prohibition, therefore the areas favoring the saloon do not appear in those states. Compare the election of 1876 
For Missouri and Arkansas compare Plate 55, Census Atlas, 1900, showing density of negro population. See the 
map below. 
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COUNTIES NEGROES WERE 
AT LEAST MALE THE POPULATION. 


NonTHcan ano WESTERN BOUNDARY OF 
TRORIPAMIAN LIFE AND CROP ZONE 
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Nore.—From Twelfth Census, Bulletin Number 8. The map of 1880 does not greatly differ from that of .1900, 
and it serves also to illustrate the presidential election of 1876 (Plate IV, ante). 
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only opportunity for sectional expansion in the direction of 
Canada, with its industrial life threatened by the transit of manu- 
facturing toward the areas of production, might not at some 
indefinite future find its interests in closer relations with the 
adjoining Canadian area, and develop a new economic sectional- 
ism under a conceivable political union of Canada and the United 
States, or of Canada and New England. 

I turn from conjecture to ask attention to another type of 
section, significant because it is concealed by the way in which 
it lies within, but not identical with, the lines of several different 
states. There are many such sections which have had real influ- 
ence upon our history but which the historian with his eyes fixed 
upon nation and on state has largely overlooked. 

The Piedmont Plateau, or upland area of the South reaches 
from the fall line, behind the old tidewater, southwestward to the 
Alleghany Mountains, in a long belt running from Pennsylvania 
to Georgia. It is familiar to the geologist, less so to the historian ; 
and yet important, and illustrative of what is occurring else- 
where at present. Historically, it was closely associated with 
the Great Valley of Pennsylvania and its continuation, the Shen- 
andoah Valley, as well as with the Alleghany Mountains. The sec- 
tion comprised in these physiographic provinces runs like a pen- 
insula from Pennsylvania southward to the rear of tidewater, 
until it touches the northern edge of the gulf plains. Cut off 
from tidewater not only by the falls of the rivers—the head of 
navigation—but also by a parallel strip of pine barrens through 
much of its length, this region was in many respects a projection 
of the Pennsylvania type into the very midst of the South. It 
was settled in the middle of the eighteenth century largely by 
migrations from Pennsylvania of Scotch Irish, Germans, and 
English pioneers, having little contact with, or resemblance at 
first to, the seaboard life, either economically, politically, or 
socially. It was the first distinctively western region, non-slave 
holding, grain and cattle raising, a land of dissenting sects, of 
primitive democratic conditions, remote from the coast, and find- 
ing the connection with Baltimore, Philadelphia, and the Pennsyl- 
vania valley, both in spiritual and economic life, more intimate 
than with the tidewaters of Maryland, Virginia, North 
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Carolina, and South Carolina, within whose boundary lines it 
chiefly lay. In every one of these states contests occurred be- 
tween this up-country and the coast. Indeed the local history of 
each of these colonies and states in the period from 1750 until 
about 1830 is perhaps dominated by the antagonisms of the 
up-country against tidewater. In every one the tidewater 
minority area, where wealth and slaves preponderated, ruled the 
more populous primitive interior counties by apportionment of 
the legislatures so as to secure the effective majority of the 
representatives. Unjustly taxed, deprived of due participation 
in government, their rights neglected, they protested, vainly for 
the most part, in each of these colonies and states. But all this 
long struggle of a section with definite social and economic unity 
and separate interests, and with enduring influences upon the 
history of the interior, must be worked out from fragments in 
the monographic treatment of the individual states. A whole 
section was engaged for nearly three generations in a struggle 
for its interests. Since the section acted in separate states the 
movement was obscured. But it was the existence of this sec- 
tion that gave Jefferson his power. It produced the men them- 
selves, or the ancestors of Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and 
Abraham Lincoln, and gave to them the traits and the following 
that made possible their career and their contributions. We can 
infer the influence of the section as we see the towns for retail 
trade develop along the fall line at the edge of the Piedmont, 
gradually relieving the country from direct commercial colonial 
bondage to England. We note its increasing political power, by 
such evidences as the advance of the capitals to its eastern edge, 
as that of Virginia’s from Williamsburg to Richmond in 1779; 
South Carolina’s to Columbia in 1790; North Carolina’s to 
Raleigh in 1791, Pennsylvania’s to Lancaster in 1799 and to 
Harrisburg in 1812. From the Piedmont came the men who 
demanded statehood for the western settlements in the Revolu- 
tion, basing their demand on the antagonism between their 
interests and those of the coast.? 


* Compare the author’s paper on “Western State-Making in the Revolutionary 
Era,” American Historical Review, Vol. I, pp. 70, 251. 
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The significance of the Piedmont area was diminished when 
the cotton plant crossed over to the section, bringing slavery with 
it, in the period from about 1800 to 1830. Just prior to the com- 
pletion of the ascendancy of slavery over the Piedmont, this sec- 
tion showed a sharp contrast with the tidewater South, in its 
friendly attitude toward federal internal improvements and tariff 
and, in general, its responsiveness to loose-construction legisla- 
tive programmes. Even in the matter of slavery there was a 
final struggle between this section and the coast in each state 
for some means of ridding the South of this labor system. The 
independence of the state of West Virginia is an enduring evi- 
dence of the antagonism of interests between the interior and the 
seaboard, and the attitude of the other mountain districts in the 
Civil War was a grave disadvantage to the South. Helper’s 
Impending Crisis was an exposition of ideas not uncommon in 
this whole interior section. 

The section, however, became far larger than the hill and 
mountain region of the Piedmont and Alleghany system. As the 
pioneers of the Piedmont had pushed into Kentucky and Tennes- 
see in the period of the Revolution, so their descendants in the 
years when slavery was transforming the up-country, moved 
across the Ohio in great numbers, and up the Missouri and into 
the northern portions of the gulf plains. The whole area occu- 
pied by the non-slave-holding poorer southern pioneers had a 
community of prejudices, traditions, fundamental assumptions, 
religious tendencies, ideals, and economic and social interests, 
and these are still clearly traceable and influential. 

In the Mississippi Valley the colonization of different stocks 
resulted in interesting sectional groupings which may next be 
considered as a means of illustrating how such groupings affect 
political history. I have just spoken of the settlement of the 
southern pioneers in the hilly and forested areas of southern 
Indiana and Illinois and the similar regions of Missouri. In the 
Old Northwest this movement continued till it reached the non- 
forested prairie lands, which were almost untouched by 1830. 
In the Southwest the same kind of population passed from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and from the parent Piedmont region into 
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northern Alabama, eastern Mississippi, and into Arkansas and 
Texas. 

A different stream entered the Northwest about 1830 and con- 
tinued to flow with little interruption until the Civil War. This 
stream had its original source in the hill country of western and 
northern New England. Between 1800 and 1820 colonies of 
these people occupied central New York and the margin of the 
Great Lakes in that state and in Ohio, especially in the Connecti- 
cut Reserve. A combined New York and New England stream 
poured into the prairies in the succeeding generation, taking up 
the work of colonization of the northern Mississippi Valley at 
the boundary where the southern element had met the prairies 
and had stopped. Between the settlers of the northern region 
and those to the south were sharp antagonisms which showed 
themselves in many ways. 

In the Southwest in the same years between 1830 and 1860, 
the planters entered the Gulf plains in increasing numbers, bring- 
ing cotton culture and slavery to this section as they had before 
brought it to the Piedmont. They sought especially western 
Georgia and the black soils of central Alabama, and the alluvial 
lands of the Yazoo district along the Mississippi River. We have 
thus four zones within the Mississippi Valley: (1) the New 
England-New York area; (2) the southern settlers north of the 
Ohio River in free states; (3) the southern settlers in the border 
area including West Virginia, the hill country of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, Missouri and Arkansas, where slavery was a subordi- 
nate element, and (4) the cotton kingdom of the lower South. 

I will next ask your attention to these maps * which show how 
clearly party action has reflected the influence of these sectional 
groupings. 

In the first series of maps, Democratic pluralities in presi- 
dential elections are shown in black for the counties of the 
Old Northwest, from 1856 to 1900. It is seen that the New 
England-New York area, is consistently Republican, and that 


*See Plate I. The elections chosen are typical. If the whole series 
were given, the similarity in the sectional subdivisions would be made even more 


striking. 
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the southern zone, especially in Illinois, shows Democratic majori- 
ties. So clearly marked is this in the latter state that the map 
might almost serve for one exhibiting the areas of the forests 
extending like a huge delta along the Illinois River, in contrast 
with the prairie lands. So deeply seated is political habit that ir 
election after election almost the same party sections are seen in 
all these states. On the whole, the explanation for this grouping 
would appear to be that the different stocks followed their differ- 
ent habits; and that psychological tendencies, rather than the 
physiographic fact of prairie against forest, determined sectional 
alignment. But the physical conditions determined the location 
of the stocks, and they continue to exert an influence. 

In the next map‘ is to be seen the votes of the Gulf states in 
the election of 1836 when Van Buren and White were contest- 
ants. The relation of the Whig vote to the cotton soils, and 
consequently to the areas of densest negro settlement and of 
wealth is obvious and interesting, while the Democratic area is 
equally striking confirmation of the attitude of the region of the 
poor whites. In this election the party alignment in the Old 
Northwest is somewhat confused by the candidacy of Harrison, 
a favorite son of the section, on the Whig ticket. New England 
and New York, moreover had not at that time reached Illinois 
in force. 

These maps may be taken as typical. In all elections in the 
United States clearly marked sections appear.® For the most part 
there is a tendency for similar sections to reappear through lony 
periods. The subsections, if I may use the term, appearing 
within the larger sections, are limitations upon the unity and 
permanence of sectional existence. The majorities are but slight 
as a rule, and are therefore in danger of reversal. But the exist- 
ence of these heterogeneous subsections renders the section as a 
whole less stable and its action less inevitable except in cases 
where unusual issues arise, stirring up moral stimuli or direct 
interests. As a rule, party discipline is sufficient to exercise a 
desectionalizing and restraining influence because the party fol- 


*See Plate II. 
*See maps for 1876, 1888, 1892, and 1904, in Plates III, (1), (2), 
(3), (4). 
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lowing is, as Professor Giddings * has pointed out, made up of 
varied and more or less antagonistic groups held together by 
adjustments of interests and the party must therefore avoid 
extreme policies if it would hold its majority together. Were 
parties, however, broken into numerous small factions, as they 
may be in the future, each representing special interests, the 
shock of opposing sections might be more direct and obvious.’ 

Next let us observe the physiographic areas of the Mississippi 
Valley. In many respects the region is a single section in eco- 
nomic interests and in the traits of the people. It is a region 
certain to have a profound influence, for it could hold many 
European nations, and it is credited with being capable of sus- 
taining a population of three hundred million souls. Physiog- 
raphers divide this empire into the lake plains, prairie plains, 
gulf plains, Ozark Mountains, and great plains. Historically 
the lake and prairie plains (roughly, the north central group of 
states) have had a community of experience and influence, while 
the men of the gulf plains have been for the most part rivals, and 
for a brief period bitter foes of the men of the lake and prairie 
plains. Part of this opposition is the result of climatic contrasts, 
part of it is the secondary result of differences in economic inter- 
ests, but the most of it arises from the presence of the negro as 
a governing consideration in politics, industry, and social struc- 
ture. 

In the course of this rivalry the New York-New Engiand 
element of the North, aided by German immigrants, established 
its control over the section of the lake and prairie plains. It 
made alliances, in economic life, politics, and education, literature, 
and religion with the Middle Region, especially with western 
New York, and with New England. Railroads extending across 


*“Conduct of Political Majorities,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. I, p. 
116; see also his Inductive Sociology, pp. 285, 293. 

*On the conflict of interests as a fundamental process in social development 
see Small, General Sociology, pp. 209, 248, 280, 282, 305, 307; A. L. Lowell, 
Report of American Historical Association, 1901, Vol. I, pp. 321, shows that 
party voting in legislation is less common than is popularly supposed; A, Johnson, 
Yale Review, November, 1906, points out the nationalizing tendency of party 
organization, 
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the same zone broke the ascendancy previously exercised by the 
Mississippi as the avenue of transportation for the lake and 
prairie plains, and the Ohio valley. A section of mutually inter- 
dependent states was established in the North at the same time 
that similar relations bound together the various sections of the 
South. The Civil War followed and the men of the lake and 
prairie plains controlled the government while they fought the 
men of the gulf plains for the possession of the Mississippi Valley 
and the preservation of the Union. 

The survivals of this sectionalism between North and South 
seem slowly to be giving way. But the negro is still the problem 
of the South and while he remains there will be a southern sec- 
tionalism.* If the negro were removed, it seems not unlikely that 
the unity of the Mississippi Valley would once more have free 
play in presenting common interests in the greatest of all our 
sectional areas. Such a movement as that lately promoted by 
President Roosevelt in favor of a vast system of internal improve- 
ment of the Mississippi and its tributaries and their connection 
with the Great Lakes, taken together with the effect of the 
Panama Canal in building up the Gulf ports would tend to restore 
the old significance of the Mississippi and the railroads parallel to 
it as trunk lines, and it would so emphasize the natural unity of 
the valley, and so press forward its interests in national appro- 
priations, that the remoter outcome might be a new sectionalism 
over an area vaster than any previous section. Such a section, 
however, would in truth be the nation; and the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts would then constitute peripheral sections. While 
the negro problem exists it is doubtful whether transportation 
and commercial interests alone can give the Mississippi Valley 
a sectional consciousness, though they are certain to create sec- 
tional alignments in congressional votes upon appropriations. 

Other great sections must be considered in estimating the per- 
manency of sectionalism. The Pacific coast is so obviously 
isolated by the mere fact of distance from the regions which 
permit dense settlement, as well as by the barrier of mountains 


*Compare maps in Plates III, etc., for evidence of the persistence of the 
negro as a sectionalizing force. 
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and deserts, that a sectional attitude may be expected to increase 
rather than diminish there as society settles to stable conditions 
in the United States. More important even than this, perhaps, is 
the Asiatic problem. Fronting the Orient, the coast is certain to 
develop its separate point of view in reference to the problems 
of the Pacific Ocean, oriental trade, and oriental immigration. 
What the negro is to the South, as a sectionalizing influence, 
that the Mongolian stock is to the Pacific coast. On race issues 
the two sections may form political alliances and thus strengthen 
the resistance of each to what may be the tendency of national 
legislation and diplomacy. If the nation in the interest of its 
foreign relations should attempt to impose upon the Pacific 
coast a policy of the open door to oriental immigration, the 
sectionalism of that province would show no signs of dying out. 
However, in many respects, industrially, commercially, socially, 
as well as geographically, the Pacific coast is itself divided into 
sections, more or less inharmonious. But there is a distinct tend- 
ency to draw together in intellectual life. Such organizations as 
the Pacific coast branch of the Historical Association has a sec- 
tional significance as well as a national aspect. 

Passing over other extensive natural sections of the West, 
such as the region known as the Inland Empire of the far North- 
west, with its sectional self-consciousness, shown in trade rela- 
tions, educational and religious conventions, and so on, I wish 
to allude to the important bearing upon American sectionalism of 
the Arid Region. The activity of the federal government in the 
reclamation service is a striking illustration of how old individual- 
istic principles and the /atssez-faire conception of the government 
may give way to a semi-socialistic policy. The general govern- 
ment as land owner has become, for the vast spaces of the arid 
region, the builder of huge irrigation works. By the conditions 
on which it disposes of the land and the water privileges, it pre- 
serves a parental control over the social and economic conditions 
of the section. It owns and operates quarries and coal mines 
for its uses. It experiments with new crops, tells the farmers 
what and when and how to plant, and even contemplates the 
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rental of the surplus water and steam power generated by and for 
irrigation uses, for the purposes of manufactures. 

This aspect of sectionalism is, however, an illustration of how 
sectional conditions may affect a national transformation and 
increase national power, rather than the reverse. Its bearing 
upon the possible production of sectional resistence to these new 
national tendencies on the part of the older regions, where capital- 
istic exploitation has had such important power in shaping 
national action, is obvious. Just as the eastern section of wealth 
and commercial and manufacturing interests today resents the 
present policy of the administration in economic matters, so, later, 
the development of national power in dealing with the arid area 
and the Mississippi system is certain to produce sectional reaction 
in those older regions that have formerly shaped nationalism. 

The nationalizing tendencies are at the present time clearly 
in evidence. The control of great industries has passed to a 
striking extent into the hands of corporations or trusts, operating 
on a national basis and centered in a few hands. Banking and 
transportation systems show the same tendency to consolidation. 
Cities are growing at a rate disproportioned to the increase of 
general population, and their numerical growth is only a partial 
index of their influence upon the thought as well as the economic 
life of the country. On the whole, in spite of rivalry, the business 
world of these cities tends to act nationally and to promote 
national homogeneity. The labor organizations are national in 
their scope and purposes. Newspapers, telegraph, post-office, all 
the agencies of intercourse and the formation of thought tend 
toward national uniformity and national consciousness. The 
co-operative publication of news furnished by national agencies, 
the existence of common ownership and editorial conduct of 
chains of newspapers, all tend to produce simultaneous formation 
of a national public opinion. In general, the forces of civiliza- 
tion are working toward uniformity. Even the religious life and 
organization take on the national form. 

Nevertheless, I, for one, am not ready to believe that it is 
clear that sectionalism is to die out. To take the matter of trans- 
portation as an illustration: any attempt at political control of 
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rates by direct national legislation would produce injustice to 
some sections and undue advantages to others. Sectional alliances 
and conflicts would appear in congressional votes. If, on the 
other hand, such transportation control is left in the hands of a 
board, either the board will recognize the existence of sectional 
necessities on some basis of justice—not easy to find—or it will 
itself reflect sectional combinations to the disadvantage and 
exploitation of the minority section. The factor of distance from 
a market, as well as the factor of a sectional distribution of crops 
and other economic activities, will always tend to produce sec- 
tional diversities and conflicting interests in the vast area of com- 
plex geographical provinces which makes up the United States. 
It will be many years before the sectional distribution of the 
stocks, with inherited customs, institutions, and ways of looking 
at the world, will cease to be reflected in the sectional manifesta- 
tion of public opinion and in the sectional distribution of votes 
in Congress. 

The sectional influence in the selection of the president is a 
case in point. As economic and political power passes from sec- 
tion to section, the presidency has in the past tended to fall to 
the area of greatest energy and power. Thus the era of commer- 
cial influence of the Northeast saw the presidencies of the two 
Adams. But the rival, and for the most part dominant, influence 
of the agricultural section led by Virginia brought in the rule of 
the Virginia dynasty. The transition of power to the trans- 
Alleghany lands witnessed a struggle between Clay, of Kentucky, 
and such Tennessee leaders as Jackson, White, and Polk for 
leadership of these lands. There was a distinct era of influence 
of these two states exercised through their widespread colonies 
in the West, when Benton, Grundy, Bell, and others had the 
reigns of government. The transition of power to the cotton 
kingdom was marked by a tendency on the part of the leaders of 
that section to select northern men to serve their purpose; but the 
real center of power was in the lower South in the decade before 
the war. The war and the period immediately following showed 
the passage of political energy to the Old Northwest, whence 
came Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, and McKinley, 
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and a host of other leaders in the cabinet and in Congress. More 
recently the formation of a new sectional influence is shown in 
the importance of the movements led by Bryan and by Roosevelt, 
who is deeply affected in his point of view by his sojourn in the 
newer lands of the trans-Mississippi West. So it is likely to 
continue. The sectionalism that continues to shape political 
action underneath the forms of nationalism is not dying out. 

In conclusion, divesting myself of the historical mantle, in 
order to venture upon the role of prophet, I make the suggestion 
that as the nation reaches a more stable equilibrium, a more set- 
tled state of society, with denser populations pressing upon the 
means of existence, with this population no longer migratory, 
the influence of the diverse physiographic provinces which make 
up the nation will become more marked. They will exercise 
sectionalizing influences, tending to mold society to their separate 
conditions, in spite of all the countervailing tendencies toward 
national uniformity. National action will be forced to recognize 
and adjust itself to these conflicting sectional interests. The more 
the nation is organized on the principle of direct majority rule, 
and consolidation, the more sectional resistance is likely to mani- 
fest itself. Statesmen in the future, as in the past,’ will achieve 
their leadership by voicing the interests and ideas of the sections, 
which have shaped these leaders, and they will exert their influ- 
ence nationally by making combinations between sections, and by 
accommodating their policy to the needs of such alliances. Con- 
gressional legislation will be shaped by compromises and combi- 
nations, which will in effect be treaties between rival sections, and 
the real federal aspect of our government will lie not in the rela- 
tion of state and nation but in the relation of section and nation. 

* By way of illustration, reference may be made to my Rise of the New West 


(“American Nation,” Vol. XIV), wherein I have attempted to exhibit the play of 
sectional forces in the period 1820 to 1830. 


[The discussion of this paper will appear in the May number.] 
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IS RACE FRICTION BETWEEN BLACKS AND WHITES 
IN THE UNITED STATES GROWING AND 
INEVITABLE?? 


ALFRED HOLT STONE 
Washington, D. C. 


On the evening of December 17, 1855, there assembled a 
gathering of the colored citizens of the city of Boston to do 
honor to a member of their race. The man was William C. 
Nell, a name familiar to students of negro history. The occa- 
sion was the presentation to him of a testimonial of appreciation 
of his labors in behalf of the removal of the color line from 
the public schools of Boston. The event commemorated the 
crowning achievement of a purpose formed and a work begun 
some twenty-six years before. It marked the close of a quarter- 
century of patient and unremitting struggle with established law 
and custom. The meeting was made memorable by the presence 
of such men as Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison, 
who rejoiced with their colored brethren that “the prejudice 
against color was dying out.” This was the keynote of all the 
addresses made—the faith that the final surrender of this long- 
stormed citadel marked the passing of the prejudice of race. 

Fifty-two years later in November of the present year, a 
great concourse of Boston’s colored citizens assembled in Faneuil 
Hall to protest against the steady and wide increase of race 
prejudice in America. The meeting was addressed by the gray- 
haired son of the great abolitionist, in tones which were far from 
sounding an echo of the hopeful, long-forgotten words of his 
father. 

And after this more than half-century of American advance 
in moral and intellectual and material things, we too have come 
together, in the free atmosphere of this academic seat, to con- 

1A paper read before the American Sociological Society, Madison, Wis., 
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sider coolly and dispassionately the causes which really lay 
behind these two meetings in Boston—farther apart in spirit and 
in purpose than in time. We have come to inquire whether 
friction between the white and negro races in America is grow- 
ing and inevitable. 

In the first place, what is race friction? To answer this ele- 
mentary question it is necessary to define the abstract mental 
quality upon which race friction finally rests. This is racial 
“antipathy,” popularly spoken of as “race prejudice.” Whereas 
prejudice means a mere predilection, either for or against, 
antipathy means “natural contrariety,” “incompatibility,” or 
“repugnance of qualities.” To quote the Century Dictionary, 
antipathy “expresses most of constitutional feeling and least of 
volition;” “it is a dislike that seems constitutional toward 
persons, things, conduct, etc.; hence it involves a dislike 
for which sometimes no good reason can be given.” I 
would define racial antipathy, then, as a natural con- 
trariety, repugnancy of qualities, or incompatibility — be- 
tween individuals or groups which are sufficiently differ- 
entiated to constitute what, for want of a more exact term, we 
call races. What is most important is that it involves an 
instinctive feeling of dislike, distaste, or repugnance, for which 
sometimes no good reason can be given. Friction is defined pri- 
marily as a “lack of harmony,” or a “mutual irritation.” In 
the case of races it is accentuated by antipathy. We do not have 
to depend on race riots or other acts of violence as a measure of 
the growth of race friction. Its existence may be manifested by 
a look or a gesture as well as by a word or an act. 

A verbal cause of much useless and unnecessary controversy 
is found in the use of the word “race.” When we speak of 
“race problems” or “racial antipathies,’” what do we mean by 
“race?” Clearly nothing scientifically definite, since ethnologists 
themselves are not agreed upon any classification of the human 
family along racial lines. Nor would this so-called race preju- 
dice have the slightest regard for such classification if one were 
agreed upon. It is something which is not bounded by the con- 
fines of a philological or ethnological definition. The British 
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scientist may tell the British soldier in India that the native is in 
reality his brother, and that it is wholly absurd and illogical and 
unscientific for such a thing as “race prejudice’’ to exist between 
them. Tommy Atkins simply replies with a shrug that to him 
and his messmates the native is a “nigger,” and in so far as 
their attitude is concerned that is the end of the matter. The 
same suggestion, regardless of the scientific accuracy of the par- 
allel, if made to the American soldier in the Philippines, meets 
with the same reply. We have wasted an infinite amount of 
time in interminable controversies over the relative superiority 
and inferiority of different races. Such discussions have a 
certain value when conducted by scientific men in a purely 
scientific spirit. But for the purpose of explaining or establish- 
ing any fixed principle of race relations they are little better than 
worthless. The Japanese is doubtless quite well satisfied of the 
superiority of his people over the mushroom growths of west- 
ern civilization, and finds no difficulty in borrowing from the 
latter whatever is worth reproducing, and improving on it in 
adapting it to his own racial needs. The Chinese do not waste 
their time in idle chatter over the relative status of their race, as 
compared with the white barbarians who have intruded them- 
selves upon them with their grotesque customs, their heathenish 
ideas, and their childishly new religion. The Hindu regards with 
veiled contempt the_racial pretensions of his conqueror, and 
while biding the time when the darker races of the earth shall 
once more come into their own, does not bother himself with 
such an idle question as whether his temporary overlord is his 
racial equal. Only the white man writes volumes to establish on 
paper the fact of a superiority which is either self-evident and 
not in need of demonstration, on the one hand, or is not a fact 
and is not demonstrable, on the other. The really important 
matter is one about which there need be little dispute—the fact 
of racial differences. It is the practical question of differences 
—the fundamental differences of physical appearance, of mental 
habit and thought, of social customs and religious beliefs, of the 
thousand and one things keenly and clearly appreciable, yet 
sometimes elusive and undefinable—these are the things which 
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at once create and find expression in what we call race problems 
and race prejudices, for want of better terms. In just so far as 
these differences are fixed and permanently associated char- 
acteristics of two groups of people will the antipathies and prob- 
lems between the two be permanent. We speak loosely of the 
race problems which are the result of European immigration. 
These are really not race problems at all. They are purely 
temporary problems, based upon temporary antipathies between 
different groups of the same race, which invariably disappear in 
one or two generations, and which form only a temporary bar- 
rier to physical assimilation by intermarriage with native stocks. 

Probably the closest approach we shall ever make to a satis- 
factory classification of races, as a basis of antipathy, will be 
that of grouping men according to color, along certain broad 
lines, the color being accompanied by various and often widely 
different, but always fairly persistent differentiating physical 
and mentai characteristics. This would give us substantially the 
white—not Caucasian, the yellow—not Chinese or Japanese, and 
the dark—not negro—races. The antipathies between these 
general groups and between certain of their subdivisions will be 
found to be essentially fundamental, but they will also be found 
to present almost endless differences of degrees of actual and 
potential acuteness. Here elementary psycliology also plays its 
part. One of the subdivisions of the negro race is composed of 
persons of mixed blood. In many instances these are more white 
than black, yet the association of ideas has through several 
generations identified them with the negro—and in this country 
friction between this class and white people is on some lines even 
greater than between whites and blacks. 

Race conflicts are merely the more pronounced concrete 
expressions of such friction. They are the visible phenomena of 
the abstract quality of racial antipathy—the tangible evidence of 
the existence of racial problems. The form of such expressions 
of antipathy varies with the nature of the racial contact in each 
instance. Their different and widely varying aspects are the 
confusing and often contradictory phenomena of race relations. 
They are dependent upon diverse conditions, and are no more 
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susceptible of rigid and permanent classification than are the 
whims and moods of human nature. It is more than a truism 
to say that a condition precedent to race friction or race conflict 
is contact between sufficient numbers of two diverse racial 
groups. There is a definite and positive difference between con- 
tact between individuals and contact between masses. The asso- 
ciation between two isolated individual members of two races 
may be wholly different from contact between masses of the 
same race groups. The factor of numbers embraces indeed the 
very crux of the problems arising from contact between different 
races. 

A primary cause of race friction is the vague, rather intangi- 
ble, but wholly real feeling of “pressure” which comes to the 
white man almost instinctively in the presence of a mass of peo- 
ple of a different race. In a certain important sense all racial 
problems are distinctly problems of racial distribution. Certainly 
the definite action of the controlling race, particularly as expres- 
sed in laws, is determined by the factor of the numerical differ- 
ence between its population and that of the inferior group. This 
fact stands out prominently in the history of our colonial legisla- 
tion for the control of negro slaves. These laws increased in 
severity up to a certain point as the slave population increased in 
numbers. The same condition is disclosed in the history of the 
ante-bellum legislation of the southern, eastern, New Eng- 
land, and middlewestern states for the control of the free negro 
population. So today, no state in the Union would have 
separate car laws where the negro constituted only Io or I5 per 
cent. of its total population. No state would burden itself with 
the maintenance of two separate school systems with a negro 
element of less than ico per cent. Means of local separation 
might be found, but there would be no expression of law on the 
subject. 

Just as a heavy increase of negro population makes for an 
increase of friction, direct legislation, the protection of drastic 
social customs, and a general feeling of unrest or uneasiness on 
the part of the white population, so a decrease of such popula- 
tion, or a relatively small increase as compared with the whites, 
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makes for less friction, greater racial tolerance, and a lessening 
of the feeling of necessity for severely discriminating laws or 
customs. And this, quite aside from the fact of a difference of 
increase or decrease of actual points of contact, varying with 
differences of numbers. The statement will scarcely be ques- 
tioned that the general attitude of the white race, as a whole, 
tqward the negro would become much less uncompromising if 
we were to discover that through two census periods the race 
had shown a positive decrease in numbers. Racial antipathy 
would not decrease, but the conditions which provoke its out- 
ward expression would undergo a change for the better. There 
is a direct relation between the mollified attitude of the people of 
the Pacific Coast toward the Chinese population and the fact 
that the Chinese population decreased between 1890 and Igoo. 
There would in time be a difference of feeling toward the 
Japanese now there if the immigration of more were prohibited 
by treaty stipulation. There is the same immediate relation 
between the tolerant attitude of whites toward the natives in the 
Hawaiian Islands and the feeling that the native is a decadent and 
dying race. Aside from the influence of the Indian’s warlike 
qualities and of his refusal to submit to slavery, the attitude and 
disposition of the white race toward him have been influenced 
by considerations similar to those which today operate in Hawaii. 
And the same influence has been a factor in determining the 
attitude of the English toward the slowly dying Maoris of New 
Zealand. 

The character and violence of race friction or conflict will 
depend upon the immediateiy provoking cause but will be influ- 
enced by a variety of accompanying considerations. Open mani- 
festations of antipathy will be aggravated if each group feels 
its superiority over the other. They will be fewer and milder 
when one race accepts the position of inferiority outwardly, or 
really feels the superiority of the other. In all cases the element 
of individual or racial self-assertiveness plays an important part. 
The white man on the Pacific Coast may insist that he does not 
feel anything like the race prejudice toward the Chinaman that 
he does toward the Japanese. In truth the antipathy is equal in 
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either case, but the Chinaman accepts the position and imputation 
of inferiority—no matter what or how he may really feel beneath 
his passive exterior. On the other hand the Japanese neither 
accepts the position nor plays the role of an inferior, and 
when attacked he does not run. Aside from all question of the 
relative commendable traits of the two races, it is easy to see 
that the characteristics of one group are much more likely than 
those of the other to provoke outbreaks of antipathy when 
brought into contact with the white race. We need not ask what 
would be the situation in India, and what the size of the British 
garrison there, if the Hindus had the assertive and pugnacious 
characteristics of the Japanese, veiled though the latter are 
behind a bland and smiling demeanor. 

It is a common remark that the relations between the white 
and negro races in this country are not “as good,” as the expres- 
sion runs, as they were before the War. The fundamental cause 
of most race friction is in the operation of racial antipathy 
which leads to the denial by one race of the racial equality of 
another, coupled with the assertion of equality by the other 
party to the contract. Post-bellum racial difficulties are largely 
the manifestation of friction growing out of the novel claim to 
equality made by the negro after emancipation, either by specific 
declaration and assertion, or by conduct which was equivalent 
to an open claim, with the refusal of the white man to recognize 
the claim. The commonest mistake of race-problem discussions 
is that of treating such problems as a heritage from slavery. 
Slavery was responsible only in so far as it was responsible for 
bringing the races into contact. The institution, per se, was not 
only not the cause of the problem, but, on the other hand, it 
actually furnished a basis of contact which as long as it existed 
minimized the problems which result from racial contact upon a 
plane of theoretical equality. We may obtain a conception of an 
American race problem without the background of antecedent 
slavery relations, if we can imagine the situation which would 
be created by the precipitation upon the population of the Pacific 
Coast of a million Japanese. The late Professor Shaler, of 
Harvard, summed up with absolute accuracy the function of 
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slavery in making possible relations of mutual amity between 
the white and negro races in this country when he declared that, 
“the one condition in which very diverse races may be brought 
into close social relations without much danger of hatred, 
destructive of social order, is when an inferior race is enslaved 
by a superior.” His opinion was that “this form of union is 
stronger than it has appeared to those whe have allowed their 
justihable dislike of the relation to prejudice them as to its con- 
sequences.”” Professor Shaler struck one of the keynotes of the 
ante-bellum situation when he said that slavery made impossible 
any sort of rivalry between the races. He declared his utter 
detestation of the institution, but said it should be recognized 
that “it was effective in the prevention of race hatreds.”” To 
quote his words: 

Moreover, it brought the two races into a position where there was no 
longer any instinctive repugnance to each other, derived from the striking 
differences of color or of form. If the negroes had been cast upon this 
shore under any other conditions than those of slavery, they would have 
been unable to obtain this relation with the whites which their condition of 
bondage gave.” 

But Professor Shaler recognized the innate potential force 
of antipathy of race and he observed that “it remains to be seen 
whether the race hatred, which was essentially lost during the 
period of slavery, will return in the condition of freedom.” 
Twenty-one years have elapsed since Professor Shaler wrote, 
and it is in the light of these two decades of additional experience 
that we are today attempting to answer his query. 

It is impossible to discuss here, as I should like to do, the 
broader question of race relations, as preliminary to an inquiry 
into relations in this country between whites and negroes. We 
may, however, suggest some of the more elementary principles 
of such relations as a basis for a reply to the concrete question 
before us. In the first place, I lay down as a fundamental law 
of racial contact the proposition that the terms and conditions 
of racial association will be dictated by the stronger of the two 
parties to such association, actuated by motives of self-interest, 

*N. S. Shaler, “Race Prejudice,” Atlantic Monthly, October, 1886, pp. 516, 
517. 
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or by instincts of self-preservation. In the second place, the 
resulting relations will be least conducive to friction when the 
terms insisted upon by the stronger race are accepted without 
protest by the weaker. The converse of this follows as a 
corollary, that the relations which are most conducive to friction 
are those under which the conditions laid down by the stronger 
party are not accepted by the weaker. The friction which racial 
contact engenders under such conditions will be in proportion to 
the degree of the insistence of one party upon its terms of asso- 
ciation, and of the resistance to such conditions offered by the 
other. 

The absence of ante-bellum racial friction was due to the 
general acceptance by the negro of the status assigned him by 
the white race. The farther removed the two races are from 
this basis of association, which Professor Shaler declared to be 
the only one upon which they could safely have been brought 
together in the first place, the greater the probability that fric- 
tion will follow contact between them. The whole matter 
resolves itself into very simple terms. The simpler the relations 
between diverse races, the less friction there will be; the more 
complex the relations, the greater the friction. The simplest 
relations possible are those in which the relative status of superior 
and inferior is mutually accepted as the historical, essential, and 
matter-of-fact basis of relationship between the two. The most 
complex relation possible between any two racial groups is that 
of a theoretical equality which one race denies and the other 
insists upon. The accepted relation of superior and inferior may 
exist not only without bitterness on one side,or harsh feelings 
upon the other, but it may be characterized by a sentiment and 
affection wholly impossible between the same groups under con- 
ditions demanding a recognition of so-called equality. We should 
try to gain a clear idea of the importance of this mutual recog- 
nition of a different racial status in minimizing racial friction, 
and of the significance of the converse condition in increasing it. 

The northern white man often remarks upon the inconsistent 
position of the southern white man. The former objects more 
than the latter to personal contact and association with the negro, 
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but theoretically, he is willing to grant to the negro the full exer- 
cise of all the legal rights and privileges which he himself enjoys. 
The southern white man, on the other hand, does not object to 
personal association with the negro—provided it be upon terms 
which contain no suggestion of equality of personal status—but 
he is not willing to grant the privileges which his northern 
brother concedes to the race in the mass. The truth is that the 
difference between their respective attitudes is largely a matter 
of fiction. It is more apparent than real. The attitude of the 
northern man toward the matter of personal association is really 
the natural attitude of the white man. It is the unconscious 
expression or feeling of instinctive racial antipathy in its ele- 
mentary form. The attitude of the southern man toward the 
same association is in reality the wholly artificial product of the 
relations made possible by slavery. fhe northern man prides 
himself on not “looking down on the negro,” as the expression 
goes. He regards him unconsciously as theoretically, poten- 
tially, his racial equal. His unconscious mental attitude does not 
immediately upon personal contact establish between himself and 
the negro the relation of superior and inferior. He is con- 
scious only of strangeness, difference. But in the presence of 
this difference his mind reacts normally, and a sufficient degree 
of latent antipathy is aroused to create a natural barrier, which 
he merely “feels’’ and does not attempt to explain. On the other 
hand, through the influence of generations of association under 
the purely artificial relations of slavery, the mind of the southern 
white man instinctively responds to accustomed contact upon 
inherited lines with the unconscious concept of an inequality of 
racial status which neutralizes or prevents the operation of racial 
antipathy. In other words, to borrow Professor Shaler’s illus- 
tration of the operation of slavery in destroying race hatred, the 
long-continued association has destroyed the normal operation 
of elementary racial antipathy. In its primary form, it is simply 
not provoked by an association to which it has long become 
accustomed. It may be asked at once, if such association has 
been sufficient thus to impair what is claimed to be an instinctive 
mental impulse, and not only to do this, but to establish in lieu 
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of such a feeling, relations and sentiments of genuine and un- 
questioned affection, why it is not able to destroy all racial 
antipathy and thereby in time enable the races to live together 
in absolute concord? Where is the ground for even the possibil- 
ity of increased racial friction? The answer is not difficult. 
The potential results of long-continued racial contact and asso- 
ciation may be fully granted, for the sake of discussion. But 
the question is the primary one of accomplishing the association. 
Our original proposition is that racial harmony is greater under 
an association determined by one party and accepted by the 
other. This was precisely what made for such relations under 
slavery. But slavery is dead, and with the passing of the genera- 
tion of whose life it was an accepted part, both black and white, 
the relations which it slowly evolved are passing also. A new 
basis of contact is presented—that of unconditional equality. It 
is a basis which the white race is not willing to concede in prac- 
tice, whatever the white man may do in theory, and hence we 
have the essential elements of racial friction—a demand for and 
a denial of racial equality. 

Whether or not race friction in the United States is increas- 
ing and inevitable depends upon the attitude of the two parties 
to the racial contact. Does the American negro demand racial 
equality, and does the American white man deny it? The latter 
branch of the question we shall attempt to answer first. Racial 
antipathy, which we have said to be the basis for the “lack of 
harmony,” and the “mutual irritation,” which we translate as 
race friction, is practically universal on the part of the white 
race toward the negro, and is beyond question stronger in the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon stocks than in any other. If it is less 
apparent in one place than in another, the difference is a mere 
incident to differences of local condition. It is protean in its 
manifestations—and subject to such a variety of provoking 
causes as to defy classification. It is exhibited here in the indi- 
vidual, and there in the mass, and elsewhere in both. One man 
may draw the line against association in a public conveyance, 
another at the relations of domestic service. One may draw it 
in the public dining-room of a hotel, another at his private table. 
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One man or one section may draw it in the public schools, another 
only in fashionable estabiishments for fashionable young women, 
or in private academies for boys. Here and there we find a man 
who realizes no feeling at such contact, and he imagines him- 
self to be “free from race prejudice.” But even for him there 
exists the point of racial recoil, though it may be reached only 
at the altar or the grave. It is, after all, merely a difference of 
degree. Racial antipathy is a present, latent force in us all. As 
to this we need not deceive ourselves. 

At no time in the history of the English-speaking people, 
and at no place, of which we have any record, where large 
numbers of them have been brought into contact with an 
approximately equal number of negroes, have the former granted 
to the latter absolute equality, either political, social, or eco- 
nomic. With the exception of five New England states, with a 
total negro population of only 16,084 in 1860, every state in the 
Union discriminated against the negro politically before the 
Civil War. The white people continued to do so—North as well 
as South—as long as they retained control of the suffrage regu- 
lations of their states. The determination to do so renders one 
whole section of the country practically a political unit to this 
day. In South Africa we see the same determination of the 
white man to rule, regardless of the numerical superiority of 
the black. The same determination made Jamaica surrender 
the right of self-government and renders her satisfied with a 
hybrid political arrangement today. The presence of practically 
100,000 negroes in the District of Columbia makes 200,000 white 
people content to live under an anomaly in a self-governing 
country. The proposition is too elementary for discussion, that 
the white man when confronted with a sufficient number of 
negroes to create in his mind a sense of political unrest or 
danger, either alters his form of government in order to be rid 
of the incubus, or destroys the political strength of the negro by 
force, by evasion, or by direct action. 

If we survey the field of economic contact we find but one 
considerable area in which the white man permits the negro to 
share his occupancy practically upon equal terms. That field is 
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the southern part of the United States. The unusual conditions 
there are the direct and immediate product of relations estab- 
lished, or made possible by slavery, coupled with the mainten- 
ance of a rigid color line, which minimizes, if it does not prevent 
racial friction. This condition, like the other purely artificial 
products of slavery favorable to amicable race relations, is 
changing, and will disappear with the increased tendency toward 
general uniformity of labor conditions and demands through- 
out the country. Such measure of freedom of economic oppor- 
tunity as the negro has is not due to any superior virtue on the 
part of southern people, any more than is the larger political 
tolerance of the north due to any peculiar virtue of that section. 
Each situation is a mere incident of general racial conditions. 
Outside the South, whether in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, the Middle West, or New England, the absence of eco- 
nomic racial friction is due to the economic segregation of the 
negro. The race outside the South is in the main confined to 
humbler occupations, where the absence of white competition 
makes for racial peace. I am speaking of the many, not of the 
exceptional few who here and there are not discriminated 
against. What is true of the North is true of South Africa. 
Economically, every country apparently is either a “white man’s 
country” or a “black man’s country.” It does not exist half one 
and half the other—always excepting the South. In South 
Africa the great problem is to get white men to work at trades 
with black men, or to permit black men to work at them at all. 
The white colonist either monopolizes a field himself—despite 
the fact that his numbers render the effort ruinous—or he per- 
mits the negro to monopolize it. He will not share it equally. 
But it is in the sphere of relations which the world calls 
social that the white man’s attitude toward the negro becomes 
most uncompromising—at least the attitude of the English- 
speaking white man. This too is universal. This social preju- 
dice is no respecter of geographical lines. Its intensity varies 
of course with local influences—primarily with differences of 
numerical distribution. But that is a mere superficial considera- 
tion. This form of “race prejudice,” if we elect so to designate 
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it, is probably more fundamental and far reaching than any 


other. 

This fact is clearly recognized by Professor Kelly Miller, 
of Howard University, who says: 

Where two races of widely different corporal peculiarities and culti- 
vated qualities are brought into contact, serious frictional problems inevita- 
bly arise. The American negro may speak the same language, conform 
to the same institutions, and adopt the same mode of religious worship as 
the rest of his fellow men, but it avails him nothing in the scale of social 
eligibility, which is the one determinative test of all true equality 
Without social equality, which the Teuton is sworn to withhold from the 
darker races, no other form of equality is possible.’ 

I shall add this further reflection: If slavery is the cause 
of race prejudice, why has slavery not produced it among the 
Arabs toward their negro slaves? Slavery is not the cause, nor 
is the Christian religion its cure, nor does Mohammedanism or 
Catholicism prevent it. The reason of its non-existence among 
the Mohammedans is not because of Mohammedanism, but 
because the Mohammedan is an Arab or a Moor. It does 
exist among the Berbers of Morocco, notwithstanding their 
Moslem faith. These Berbers are not only prejudiced against 
the negroes, but their prejudice has created continual unrest in 
Morocco, through their refusal to acknowledge fully the present 
sultan because of his negro blood. The reason that this preju- 
dice is less pronounced in Catholic than in Protestant countries 
is because of the fact that the Catholic countries which have 
had most to do with negroes are mainly Latin countries, and the 
Latin’s prejudice of color is nowhere as strong as the Teuton’s. 
Under similar racial conditions the Catholic Teuton is just as 
much influenced by racial antipathy as his Protestant brother. 
It is not a question of religion or slavery, of Protestantisin or 
Catholicism. It is finally and fundamentally a question of race. 

In spite of all our protestations of democracy, the people of 
this country are not superior in their racial charity to the people 

of other parts of the world. I question if we are even as liberal 
in that regard as the average of Caucasian mankind. I some- 
times feel that the very democracy among American white men 


* The Southern Workman, November, 1900, pp. 601, 602, 
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of which we boast so much develops a concomitant intolerance 
toward men of another race or color. Without other fixed or 
established distinctions in our social order, we seem instinctively 
to take refuge in that of color, as an enduring line of separation 
between ourselves and another class. Now and then, as the 
southern part of our country comes to be more dispassionately 
studied, an occasional observer finds himself puzzled by the con- 
clusion that among its white population the South, taken as a 
whole, is the most democratic part of America. In the presence 
of the negro, and by contrast and comparison, all white men are 
equal. <A horizontal racial line is drawn between the two sec- 
tions of the population. All on one side of the line are con- 
ceded certain privileges and a certain status, based not upon 
merit but solely upon the accident of color. To the whole group 
on the other side of the line a certain status is assigned solely 
because of identity with another racial class. In each case what 
should be controlling differences within each group, along 
certain fairly tangible lines, are wholly ignored. In steadily 
increasing degree, it seems to me, certain privileges and a 
certain place in the larger life of the country are coming to be 
regarded as the peculiar and particular asset of Caucasian racial 
affiliation. 

We have seen the fulfiling of DeTocqueville’s prophecy that 
emancipation would be but the beginning of America’s racial 
problems. The history of the world is a more open book today 
than it was a half or three-quarters of a century ago, and we 
have a larger perspective of racial contact. One of the editors 
of The Wealth of Nations has justly said that Adam Smith was 
instrumental in bringing different nations and cities closer to- 
gether through a realization of their interdependence. But there 
is apparently a line which distantly related races cannot yet 
cross in safety. Such races have been brought into more inti- 
mate contact since the great economist lived, and the association 
has given rise to problems unknown to his generation, yet prob- 
ably as old as the time when the first two groups of strangers 
on earth came together in suspicion and distrust. The diverse 
peoples of the world do not yet understand each other. Perhaps 
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they never will. We have no excuse if we wilfully blind our- 
selves to the stubbornest facts in human experience, and persist 
in regarding racial antipathy, or “race prejudice,” as a mere 
passing relic of slavery, peculiar to one part of the country. We 
can make no progress even in the comprehension of our prob- 
lem if we circumscribe our vision by any such narrow view. 
It was Jefferson’s opinion that the emancipation of the Ameri- 
can negroes was one of the inevitable events of the future. It 
was also his conviction that the two races could never live 
together as equals on American soil. His solution was coloniza- 
tion, but the time for that had probably passed when he wrote. 
As late as 1862 Lincoln expressed practically the same opinion 
as Jefferson. To a delegation of negroes he said: 

You and we are different races..... Your race is suffering, in my 
judgment, the greatest wrong inflicted on any people. But even when you 
cease to be slaves, you are yet far removed from being placed on an equality 
with the white race... .. The aspiration of men is to enjoy equality with 
the best when free, but on this continent, not a single man of your race is 
made the equal of a single man of ours. Go where you are treated the best, 
and the ban is still upon you.‘ 

To me the problems of racial contact, of which friction is but 
one, seem as inevitable as apparently they did to DeTocque- 
ville and Jefferson and Lincoln. But I have no solution, because 
of my conviction that in a larger, final sense there is no solution 
of such problems, except the separation of the races or the 
absorption of one by the other. And in no proper conception is 
either of these a “solution.” We do not solve a problem in 
geometry by wiping from the blackboard the symbols which are 
the visible expression of its terms. The question which the 
American people must first be prepared to answer, if they demand 
a solution of their problem, is whether, within a period which 
may practically be considered, they will grant to another race, 
darker, physically different, and permanently distinguished from 
themselves, all and singular the rights, titles, and privileges 
which they themselves enjoy, with full and complete measure 
of equality in all things, absolutely as well as theoretically. If 
they can do this, they will reverse the whole history of their own 

*Works of Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay & Hay, Vol. II, pp. 222-225. 
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people, and until they do it, not only will there be race friction 
here, but it will increase as the weaker race increases its demands 
for the equality which it is denied. 

Thus we return to the first branch of our inquiry—the atti- 
tude of the negro as one of the determining factors in the 
increase or decrease of race friction. It is more difficult to 
answer for him than for the white man. The latter has a 
history in the matter of his relations with other races, perfectly 
well defined to anyone who will study it candidly. He has 
either ruled or ruined, to express it in a few words, and pretty 
often he has done both. It has been frequently said that the 
negro is the only one of the inferior, or weaker, or backward, or 
undeveloped races (the terms are largely interchangeable and 
not at all important), which has ever looked the white man in 
the face and lived. But for all the significance the statement 
holds, we have only to go to Aesop’s fable of the tree which 
would, and the tree which would not bend before the storm. I 
know of no race in all history which possesses in equal degree 
the marvelous power of adaptability to conditions which the 
negro has exhibited through many centuries and in many places. 
His undeveloped mental state has made it possible for him to 
accept conditions, and to increase and be content under them, 
which a more highly organized and sensitive race would have 
thrown off, or destroyed itself in the effort to do so. This 
ability to accept the status of slavery and to win the affection 
and regard of the master race, and gradually but steadily to 
bring about an amelioration of the conditions of the slave status 
made possible the anomalous and really not yet understood race 
relations of the ante-bellum South. The plain English of the 
situation was that the negro did not chafe or fret and harass 
himself to death, where the Indian would have done so, or mas- 
sacred the white man as an alternative. In many respects the 
negro is a model prisoner—the best in this country. He accepts 
the situation, generally speaking; bears no malice; cherishes no 
ill will or resentment, and is cheerful under conditions to which 
the white man refuses to reconcile himself. 

This adaptability of the negro has an immediate bearing on the 
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question before us. It explains why the negro masses in the south- 
ern states are content with their situation, or at least not disturb- 
ing themselves sufficiently over it to attempt to upset the exist- 
ing order. In the main, the millions in the South live at peace 
with their white neighbors. The masses, just one generation 
out of slavery and thousands of them still largely controlled by 
its influences, accept the superiority of the white race, as a race, 
whatever may be their private opinion of some of its members. 
And, furthermore, they accept this relation of superior and 
inferior, as a mere matter of course—as part of their lives—as 
something neither to be questioned, wondered at, or worried 
over. Despite apparent impressions to the contrary, the average 
southern white man gives no more thought to the matter than 
does the negro. As I tried to make clear at the outset, the 
status of superior and inferior is simply an inherited part of his 
instinctive mental equipment—a concept which he does not have 
to reason out. The respective attitudes are complementary, and 
under the mutual acceptance and understanding there still exist 
unnumbered thousands of instances of kindly and affectionate 
relations—relations of which the outside world knows nothing 
and understands nothing. In a Boston colored magazine some 
month since,° Miss Augusta P. Eaton gives an account of her 
settlement work among negroes in that city. In describing rela- 
tions where colored and white families live in contact, she says, 
“The great bond of fellowship is never fully established. There 
is tolerance, but I have found few cases of friendly intimacy.” 
Here is just the difference between the two situations. “Friendly 
intimacies,” probably not in the sense meant by Miss Eaton, but 
friendly and kindly intimacies, none the less, do exist in the 
South, despite all we hear to the contrary. They are the leaven 
of hope and comfort for white and black alike in what does 
appear to be a pretty big lump of discord. In the mass, the 
southern negro has not bothered himself about the ballot for 
more than twenty years, not since his so-called political leaders 
let him alone; he is not disturbed over the matter of separate 
schools and cars, and he neither knows nor cares anything about 
“social equality.” 


5 Alexander's Magazine, June, 1907, p. 93. 
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I believe there may develop in process of time and evolution 
a group of contented people, occupying a position somewhat 
analogous to that of the Jamaican peasant class, satisfied in the 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
afforded the full protection of the law. I believe it is possible 
for each of the various groups of the two races which find 
themselves in natural juxtaposition to arrive at some basis of 
common occupancy of their respective territories which shall 
be mutually satisfactory, even if not wholly free from friction. 
I express a belief that this is possible, but to its accomplishment 
there is one absolute condition precedent; they must be let alone 
and they must be given time. It must be realized and accepted, 
whether we like it or not, that there is no cut-and-dried solution 
of such problems, and that they cannot be solved by resolutions 
or laws. The process must be gradual and it must be normal, 
which means that the final basis of adjustment must be worked 
out by the immediate parties in interest. It may be one thing in 
one place and another thing in another place, just as the prob- 
lem itself differs with differences of local conditions and environ- 
ment. We must realize that San Francisco is not Boston, that 
New Orleans is not New York. Thus much for the possibili- 
ties as to rank and file. 

But what of the other class? The “masses” is at best an 
unsatisfactory and indefinite term. It is very far from embrac- 
ing even the southern negro, and we need not forget that seven 
years ago there were 900,000 members of the race living outside 
of the South. What of the class, mainly urban and large in 
number, who have lost the typical habit and attitude of the negro 
of the mass, and who, more and more, are becoming restless, 
and chafing under existing conditions? There is an intimate 
and very natural relation between the social and intellectual 
advance of the so-called negro and the matter of friction along 
social lines. It is in fact only as we touch the higher groups 
that we can appreciate the potential results of contact upon a 
different plane from that common to the masses in the South. 
There is a large and steadily increasing group of men, more or 
less related to the negro by blood and wholly identified with him 
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by American social usage, who refuse to accept quietly the 
white man’s attitude toward the race. I appreciate the mistake 
of laying too great stress upon the utterances of any one man or 
group of men, but the mistakes in this case lies the other way. 
The American white man knows little or nothing about the 
thought and opinion of the colored men and women who today 
largely mold and direct negro public opinion in this country. 
Even the white man who considers himself a student of “the 
race question” rarely exhibits anything more than profound 
ignorance of the negro’s side of the problem. He does not know 
what the other man is thinking and saying on the subject. This 
composite type which we poetically call “black,” but which in 
reality is every shade from black to white, is slowly developing a 
consciousness of its own racial solidarity. It is finding its own 
distinctive voice, and through its own books and papers and 
magazines, and through its own social organizations, is at once 
giving utterance to its discontent and making known its demands. 

And with this dawning consciousness of race there is like- 
wise coming an appreciation of the limitations and restrictions 
which hem in its unfolding and development. One of the best 
indices to the possibilities of increased racial friction is the 
negro’s own recognition of the universality of the white man’s 
racial antipathy toward him. This is the one clear note above 
the storm of protest against the things that are, that in his 
highest aspirations everywhere the white man’s “prejudice” 
blocks the colored man’s path. And the white man may with 
possible profit pause long enough to ask the deeper significance 
of the negro’s finding of himself. May it not be only part of a 
general awakening of the darker races of the earth? Captain 
H. A. Wilson, of the English army, says that through all Africa 
there has penetrated in some way a vague confused report that 
far off somewhere, in the unknown, outside world, a great war 
has been fought between a white and a yellow race, and won by 
the yellow man. And even before the Japanese-Russian conflict, 
“Ethiopianism” and the cry of “Africa for the Africans” had 
begun to disturb the English in South Africa. It is said time 
and again that the dissatisfaction and unrest in India are accen- 
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tuated by the results of this same war. There can be no doubt 
in the mind of any man who carefully reads American negro 
journals that their rejoicing over the Japanese victory sounded 
a very different note from that of the white American. It was 
far from being a mere expression of sympathy with a people 
fighting for national existence against a power which had made 
itself odious to the civilized world by its treatment of its sub- 
jects. It was, instead a quite clear cry of exultation over the 
defeat of a white race by a dark one. The white man is no 
wiser than the ostrich if he refuses to see the truth that in the 
possibilities of race friction the negro’s increasing consciousness 
of race is to play a part scarcely less important than the white 
man’s racial antipathies, prejudices, or whatever we may elect to 
call them. 

In its final analysis the sum and substance of the ultimate 
demand of those Americans of African descent whose mental 
attainments and social equipment identify them much more 
closely with the Anglo-Saxon than with the negro masses, is 
definitely and clearly stated in the words of Dr. Dubois: 

There is left the last alternative—the raising of the negro in America to 
full rights and citizenship. And I mean by this, no half-way measures; I 
mean full and fair equality. That is, the chance to obtain work, regardless 
of color, to aspire to position and preferment on the basis of desert alone, 
to have the right to use public conveniences, to enter public places of amuse- 
ment on the same terms as other people, and to be received socially by such 
persons as might wish to receive them. These are not extravagant demands, 
and yet their granting means the abolition of the color line. The question 
is; Can American negroes hope to attain to this result ?* 


With equal clearness and precision, and with ful! compre- 
hension of its larger meaning and significance and ultimate 
possibilities, the American white man answers the question in the 
language of another eminent American sociologist, Professor 
Edward A. Ross, in contrasting the attitudes of Anglo-Saxons 
and Latins toward other races on this continent, says: 

The superiority of a race cannot be preserved without pride of blood and 


an uncompromising attitude toward the lower races... .. Whatever may be 
thought of the (latter) policy, the net result is that North America from 


*The East and the West, January, 1904, p. 16. 
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the Behring Sea to the Rio Grande is dedicated to the highest type of civi- 
lization; while for centuries the rest of our hemisphere will drag the ball 
and chain of hybridism.’ 

And thus the issue is joined. And thus also perhaps we find 
an answer to our own question, whether racial friction in this 
country is increasing and inevitable. 


*The Foundation of Sociology (1905), p. 379. 


[The discussion of this paper will appear in the May number.] 
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The Process of Government: A Study of Social Pressures. By 
ARTHUR F, BentLey. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. Pp. xviii+499. $3 net. 

This is a real book. It is more genuine than it would be if it were 
more attentive to the minor literary conventions. Its author has in 
the first place all the qualifications which are conditions of winning 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from one of our foremost uni- 
versities. He cannot be dismissed as unworthy of attention by the 
academic folk because he is not of their guild. His rough riding 
over more or less dignified theories is not the helplessness of a 
Sonntagsreiter with no training for the saddle. On the contrary he 
would probably not suffer by comparison with the majority of pro- 
fessors in the subjects which his book traverses if he were suddenly 
forced to compete with them in a searching examination on the 
technical literature of their fields. Added to this, he has the 
qualifications acquired by apprenticeship to the newspaper business, 
in which he made his way from the rudiments of reporters’ duties 
to membership of the editorial staff of a leading Chicago daily. It 
can hardly be said that he is “at home” both among scholars and 
among men on the street, because in the sense of thinking and feel- 
ing as they think and feel it is doubtful if he makes himself very 
intimately one with either. He rather cultivates the attitude of an 
amused analyzer of the whole process, while he is gravely dis- 
charging his vocational function within the process. He knows the 
human game at first hand, however, through more variations than 
most philosophical writers, so that if his argument is not convincing 
it is surely not because he is outclassed by those to whom the 
reasoning is addressed. 

In the author’s own words, this book is an attempt to fashion a 
tool. I am not quite sure that I can describe the use to be made of 
this tool in terms that Dr. Bentley would accept, but as I understand 
him he wants to construct a tool which will serve to analyze and 
measure all the varieties of cause and effect which make up those 
processes of control which are indicated approximately by the term 
government. Thus it is a study in what most of the sociologists 
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would call the theory of social dynamics. The method is first, 
destructive, or negative criticism; second, constructive, or positive 
criticism. That is, Part I, entitled, “To Prepare the Way,” arraigns 
a series of theorists, and charges them with attempting to put into 
circulation each a particular variety of false and futile interpreta- 
tion of what actually occurs in society. Part II, “Analysis of 
Governmental Pressures,” contains the author’s substitute for these 
mischievous explanations. This notice will merely hint at the main 
thesis of the book, and will confine itself to a relatively unimpor- 
tant preliminary. 

Dr. Bentley begins by illustrating at great length, in Part I, 
what he chooses to regard as vicious interpretations of social pro- 
cesses. His reasoning appears first in criticism of instances chosen 
from everyday speech. Drawing his conclusions from them, he 


says, (p. 16), 


The illustrations .... Show what kinds of explanation we currently 
make and currently find satisfactory for events around us. Their common 
characteristic is that some psychic quality, of goodness or badness, of love 
or hate, of intelligence or lack of intelligence, or some mixture of such 
qualities, is taken to explain what the actors have done..... Now the 
feature of these personal qualities to which attention must specially be given 
is that they are looked upon as a sort of “thing” acting among other 
“things” in the social world. They are a sort of “stuff,” different, or not 
different, as one likes, from the material “stuff” of the world, but in either 
case interacting with the latter in series of events that can be linked together 
with each event in the series explaining the other that comes after it. For 
example, Tom sees the bully maltreating the boy. The bully act is there 
first. It knocks against Tom’s “sympathy.” The sympathy makes Tom act 
in a particular manner. The bullying is stopped by the impact. Brain states, 
or soul states, forming this “stuff”—it is all one in the practical explanation. 

It is like billiard balls on a billiard table. The cue ball is some moral or 
other feeling, or capacity, and it knocks against another ball, which is some 
other person, or thing, or institution, and shunts it off to knock in turn against 
a third ball, which may be either a feeling or a thing. Thus the social pro- 
cess is supposed to go on. 

Is this too crude a statement of such explanations? I readily admit its 
crudity. But does not the ordinary discussion of the place of education in 
social life adopt just this theory? Does it not treat so many boys and girls 
as having so many minds made up of so much feeling or thought-stuff? 
Does it not say, come let us heap up thought-stuff in such and such ways 
and it will produce the results we desire later on? And is it not by the 
proof of experience forever and ever wrong? I am not denying that educa- 
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tion exists and that it has its place..... I am only denying the “stuff” 
theory or explanation that is used in connection with them. I am denying 


that such an explanation explains anything. 


The illustration and Dr. Bentley’s explanation go much farther 
toward illustrating and explaining a crucial trait in his own thinking 
than toward clearing the way for the conclusion at which he aims. 
In the first place, the most evident peculiarity in his theorizing is 
insistence that the center of attention of those whom he criticizes 
is his center of attention, or if it is not it ought to be. Thus, if I 
am policeman or truant officer or parent or teacher, when Tom 
mixes with the bully, and if I ask, “Why did he do it?” Dr. Bent- 
ley demands that my “why?” shall be the last proposable psycho- 
logical or sociological “why?” But my question is in fact nothing 
of the kind. It is the parental, or pedagogical, or magisterial 
" and it is quite conceivable that even after I had threshed 


“why ? 
sentley to the last limit of analysis, 


out social dynamics with Dr. 
and had been convinced by him, “sympathy” would still remain the 
best available symbol of the solution as applied to this particular 
action of this particular Tom. 

This vagary is typical of Dr. Bentley’s whole method as a 
critic of other writers. That is, he violates one of the most 
elementary rules of literary and historical exegesis, viz.: An 
occurrence, whether a theory or any other phenomenon, must 
be explained by its connections with its own attending circum- 
stances. It must be judged with reference to the actual system of 
relations in which it had its setting, not as though it were an inci- 
dent of other real or hypothetical conditions. My purpose, let us 
say, was to find out whether for practical uses blame or praise 
was Tom’s due when he fought the bully. Dr. Bentley declines to 
take my view of my own purpose, and elects to judge me as con- 
ducting research in abstract social dynamics. Not only that, but 
when I sum up my account of Tom’s actions in terms of “sympathy,” 
Dr. Bentley takes the liberty of translating my explanation into the 
billiard ball analogy. Whether I am hod-carrier or philosopher, 
nothing that the term “sympathy” implies to my mind may have 
any resemblance to this unauthorized version. But Dr. Bentley’s 
method of clearing the way is first to crowd it with men of straw,” 
and this specimen is no more arbitrary than those which he pro- 
ceeds to construct by practicing like license with specified writers. 


* That he is half-conscious of it appears on p. 26. 
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These might have proposed his problem, and might have held the 
views about it which he attributes to them, but as a general propo- 
sition they did not, and the issue which he makes with them is 
essentially fictitious. 

In short, Dr. Bentley quarrels with uses of words which may 
have been entirely appropriate to the purpose which the writers had 
in mind, but which are assailable if one first forces upon them 
the interpretation that their authors had something entirely different 
in mind, viz., Dr. Bentley’s present problem. If similar petulance 
were observed in a child in arms, the diagnosis would be not 
science but worms. The only visible way to placate this fretfulness 
would be absolutely to bar verbal recapitulations of every sort. 
The psychologist or sociologist with the problem of swallowing a 
lunch in time to catch a train would be estopped from urging the 
waiter with the plea, “I’m in a hurry.” That would be predicating a 
state of soul-stuff which explains nothing! To escape Dr. Bentley's 
condemnation he would have to make his assertion in terms which 
would be equivalent to a detailed table of contents for the latest 
treatises on psychology and sociology. While getting the subject of 
his sentence fitted out with a predicate that would quiet Dr. 
Bentley, the helpless psychologist would not only miss his train but 
starve to death. Innocent and laudable uses of language, by means 
of which we escape such extremes, are the principal basis of fact 
on which Dr. Bentley founds his charges against virtually every 
social theorist who has ventured to publish. 

The authors to whom the most space is devoted in Part I are, 
in the order in which they are discussed, Small, Spencer, von Jher- 
ing, Ward, Westermarck, Gurewitzsch, Gumplowicz, Karl Pearson, 
F. A. Woods, Morgan, Giddings, and Dicey. The alleged vice of 
these types is that the first group, including Woods, posits “feelings 
and faculties” as social causes, while the other group sets up “ideas 
and ideals” as causes. 

I have no interest whatever, except an entirely impersonal 
one, in attempting to defend or to justify myself against 
Dr. Bentley’s use of me as one of the most awful examples, 
but as I am better acquainted with the facts in my own 
case than elsewhere I may use it as an actual instance to go with the 
supposed situation of Tom and the bully. The method of the book 
assumes that I have been pursuing one and the same specific pur- 
pose, whether I was addressing sophomores or seers, and that pur- 
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pose was invariably the problem of ultimate psychological analysis 
of social dynamics with which the second part of the volume before 
us attempts to deal. Putting together formulas which have con- 
notations scattered along the whole range between talks to school 
boys and arguments with metaphysicians, and treating them as 
terms with a common denominator, Dr. Bentley has given me a 
character for mental incoherence which would acquit me of any 
charge, before any jury, on the plea of irresponsibility. If I had 
faced as many ways, and said as many things about the same 
subject-matter, as Dr. Bentley affirms, supposing that a person 
guilty of such intellectual gyrations could be able to achieve a 
lucid interval, I should celebrate it by subscribing to every word 
which he has said to my discredit. The truth is, however, that in 
order to make me available for pointing his moral, Dr. Bentley has 
in every instance vitiated his interpretation in advance by the 
fallacy of ignoring the center of attention which must always be 
the clue to the meaning. 

Unfortunately we have not yet invented words enough to go 
around unless we use most of them in senses that vary greatly 
under different circumstances. Dr. Bentley’s stock device of 
assuming a mechanical uniformity in situations to which language 
is applied, and of demanding invariability in the content of terms, 
leaves no chance for anyone to escape the ban of inconsistency, 
unless possibly by restricting oneself to judgments expressable by 
mathematical or chemical notation. 

Speaking for the moment of American sociologists only, and 
reducing the details of individual effort to a composite picture, the 
truth is that, since the publication of Ward’s Dynamic Sociology 
in 1883, the principal business of the sociologists has been less to 
explain social situations than to create a constituency capable of 
perceiving that there are social situations to be explained. To be 
sure, we have discussed every type of subject within the sociological 
horizon, from description of local groups to ultimate dynamics. 
We have tried to arrest the attention of all sorts and conditions of 
men, from wage-earners to social philosophers. We have tried to 
adapt ourselves to their various prepossessions and modes of think- 
ing. We have used their terms if possible. We have often been over- 
stocked with the ad-hominem argument. This was all incidental to 
the initial purpose of bringing social situations, and at last the whole 
social process, so within the field of view that a quota of competent 
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thinkers would recognize the existence of problems which the older 
social sciences had not discovered. Dr. Bentley does not appear to 
understand this, and his general attitude commits him to the opinion 
that, if such was the case it was all wrong, and we ought to have 
started at the bottom and confined ourselves to the elementary 
problems of social dynamics until they were disposed of for good. 
Most of us did not think so, and if I could begin over again with 
the benefit of present experience, my programme would not be 
essentially different from that which I instinctively followed. To 
be sure, it led me, while I was feeling my way along, to say a great 
many things which would look foolish to me if I were to inspect 
them with a view to reiterating them in our present situation. They 
do not cause me regrets when I[ think of the circumstances in 
connection with which they were written. Dr. Bentley not only 
puts together sentences of mine which were written years apart, 
and others which were addressed, some to youth in their teens and 
others to the maturest people I could imagine, but he shuffles 
sentences taken from different parts of the same book, and obviously 
referring to quite different problems, in such a way as to isolate 
them entirely from the purpose that might explain them. He then 
pronounces the whole conglomeration a hopeless confusion. So it 
is, but it is a confusion of his own deliberate and ingenious 
making, and the process of his chop logic in producing the chaos 
turns on the original fallacy of charging the writer throughout with 
the critic’s purpose, instead of trying to discover the writer’s 
purpose. 

What I have written on sociology has been in effect the record 
of progress—by no means always in a straight line—from most 
elementary to less elementary analysis of social phenomena, always 
with the emphasis on the social, rather than on the psychical factors 
which would some day be traced out as the ultimate elements of the 
social. While I have at times approached the precise problem that 
Dr. Bentley proposes, I have always avoided it as much as possible, 
on the express ground that it was work for the psychologist rather 
than the sociologist. Since Dr. Bentley wrenches sentences from 
their context, ignoring the fact that they are concerned with almost 
any other phase of sociology more than with this particular one 
which is paramount for his interest, and since he condemns them 
because they are not a coherent system of doctrines, as the Ger- 
man says aus einem Gusse, about a question which none of them 
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ever properly raised, he would be liable to a much more serious 
charge, if the explanations were not found in the trait referred to 
at the outset, viz., the initial inability to entertain the idea that 
another thinker may or can have a center of attention different from 
his own. 

Dr. Bentley masses his destructive criticism of my supposed 
system of social dynamics upon a classification of objects of human 
desire, which Professor Vincent and I first published in a little book 
which we do not call sociology at all. We aimed it at sophomores, 
and when we rewrite it we shall assume that even less technical 
analysis will appeal more forcibly to the sophomore mind. The 
book was intended merely as an eye-opener, and is psychology or 
sociology only in the sense in which elementary “nature-study” is 
biology. In that book we divided the objects of human desire into 
six classes, indicated respectively by the group words, health, 
wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, rightness. That is, all the 
things which we find people valuing may for convenience be 
assembled in or distributed among groups so designated. So far as 
we ventured into explanation that was quasi-psychological, we tried 
to visualize the play of wants in everyday people in terms of 
familiar objective stimuli classified for short in these six groups. 
On the one hand I have never for a moment imagined that this 
classification went to the bottom of psychological analysis, but on 
the other hand all the criticism that has been directed against it has 
counted very little against the experience of Professor Vincent and 
others, as well as my own, that it is an effective grouping of human 
aims for rough descriptive purposes. Whether for subbeginners 
in sociology, or for the maturest thinkers on some of its phases, 
the classification has proved to be a workable tool. Whenever it 
ceases to be available, I have no more weakness for it than I would 
have for a cross-cut saw when I wanted the work of a screw-driver. 
Dr. Bentley delivers the finishing blow to this classification in par- 
ticular and to my dynamic interpretation in general with the taunt 
that I have never done anything with it. I should have said that, 
for one thing, I had used it half a generation as a whetstone for the 
minds of students, among whom I am glad to have numbered for a 
short time Dr. Bentley himself. I should not have claimed that 
because of it, but I should have pointed out that at least in spite of 
it some of them have since cut down to deeper distinctions than I 
found them making when that sharpener was put into use upon 
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their intellects. I should have said too that if Dr. Bentley or any 
one else would prove that I had ever regarded the offending classi- 
fication in any other light than that indicated, 1 would cheerfully 
confess myself converted from the error of my ways, and would 
never more regard Dr. Bentley’s Part I, as much ado about 


nothing. 

This brings us to the main point of which my case is merely 
the most handy illustration. With slight changes of details, the 
same manufactured issue appears in Dr. Bentley’s criticisms of all 
the other writers cited in Part I. That is, if they were interpreted 
with reference to their own center of attention, not to his, their 
availability as edifying examples would very largely disappear. The 
consequence is that, instead of preparing the way, Part I goes far 
out of its way to take on a needless and serious handicap. No one 
capable of reading the first five chapters of the book, whether 
acquainted with the authors discussed or not, is likely to reach the 
important part of the argument with as strong presumption in favor 
of the judicial competence of the author as would have been 
probable if those chapters had not been written. They are not 
relieved by a single gleam of evidence that the author has the 
slightest working acquaintance with the historical spirit. All his 
judgments of other writers are impressed by a single stamp, which 
is as wooden and inflexible as the molds in a brickyard. One hun- 
dred and seventy-two pages are consumed with a cumulative exhibit 
of the author’s limitations. In a dozen pages he might have said 
what was worth saying, and so as to promote rather than prejudice 
his central purpose. The main thing is that popular speech, semi- 
technical usage, and even strictly scientific idiom employs language 
which taken literally connotes superficial and obviously erroneous 
explanations of social occurrences. Almost without exception the 
sociologists exemplify these loose and uncritical uses of terms. The 
obvious inference is that there is need of radical analysis of the 
psychic elements presupposed in explanation of social processes. 
If Dr. Bentley had been satisfied with so much, he might have 
drawn illustrations from the same writers whom he has cited, and 
they would doubtless have been quite willing to admit the pro- 
priety of his claim. By interpreting them as using the terms with 
reference to his problem, when in fact they were concerned each 
with from one to scores of quite different problems, all calling for 
occasional use of the same psychic terms, but obviously without 
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suspension of traditional liberties in adapting words to context, he 
raises needless suspicion either of his candor or of his competence. 
But all this refers to the non-essential part of the book. The 
remainder, in spite of the unfortunate introduction, is worthy of 
rank as an event in the history of social science. No serious student 
of the essentials of social problems can afford to consider the argu- 
ment res adjudicata until it shall have been weighed in many balances 
and tested in many crucibles. This Journal will give liberal space to 
criticism of Dr. Bentley’s hypothesis. My own impression, which 
I shall hold subject to correction, is that his theory of social 
motivation substitutes for the individual billiard balls by which he 
supposes others to explain social dynamics, group boulders, in 
which his account leaves no more place for psychic factors, than 
we can discover in the masses of rock that make up an avalanche. 
AvtBion W. SMALL 


Wage-Earner’s Budgets: A Study of Standards and Cost of 
Living in New York City. By Lovutse BoLarp More. 
With a preface by FRANKLIN H. Grippincs. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1907. 

This interesting little volume is the first fruits of the Greenwich 
Social Settlement resident fellowship for the scientific investigation 
of various social and economic aspects of city life. 

The study has the intelligent backing of the influential Green- 
wich House Committee on Social Investigations, composed of E. R. 
A. Seligman, as chairman, with Franz Boas, E. T. Devine. L. Far- 
rand, F. H. Giddings, H. R. Seager, and V. G. Simkhovitch as fel- 
low members. Mrs. More is the first holder of the fellowship 
and has embodied in the present volume the results of an intensive 
study carried on extensively. The data represent a selection intelli- 
gently and scientifically made. Under the exigencies of the case 
families of the poorest type were excluded, and a few small shop- 
keepers are included. On the whole the figures are valuable, 
because of the sane, scientific use made of them. The author estab- 
lished cordial personal relations with the families studied, and was 
thus enabled to overcome the inherent prejudice of artisan families 
against the amateur sociologist on the one hand, and was fortunate 
on the other hand in being able to prevail on the majority of fami- 
lies studied to keep simple accounts. After preliminary methodo- 
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logical and geographical considerations the budgets are taken up 
for analysis. Each family is studied by occupation, nativity, size, 
income, and expenditures. 

Sixteen tables are devoted to this important part of the investi- 
gation: statistical description of each family; relation of number 
of children to total size of family ; number and percentage of fami- 
lies having incomes within classified groups ; expenditures and per- 
centage of expenditures for various purposes by classified incomes 
and size of family ; comparison of expenditures of twenty-five fami- 
lies of various sizes, having incomes between $800 and $900; 
expenditures and percentage of expenditures for various purposes 
by classified income and nativity of head of the family ; income and 
expenditures per family by nativity of head of family with per- 
centage of expenditures for various puposes; a study of sources of 
income; distribution of amount devoted to sundries in families in 
which expenditures for sundries is a given percentage of entire 
expenditure; analysis of expenditures included under sundries by 
general nativity of head of family; families reporting a surplus or 
deficit, or neither surplus nor deficit, with the amount, by nativity 
of head of family; number of families of skilled and unskilled 
laborers, and of clerks, etc., by classified income; relative skill by 
nativity of heads of families; incomes and expenditures of 
dependent families; comparison of incomes and expenditures 
of dependent families, with averages for all families, by 
classified incomes; comparison of dependent, independent, and all 
families having incomes under $600, and also of those having 
incomes under $900. The standard of living is studied very care- 
fully, both in a general way, and by types of graded incomes, 
under $600, under $900, under $1,200, and over $1,200. A descrip- 
tion and analysis of family budgets follows, and the present inves- 
tigation is lucidly compared with those of Le Play, Engel, Booth, 
Rowntree and the U. S. Department of Labor. The conclusions, 
which are truly conservative, and are understatements rather than 
overstatements, are of interest. The average size of family was 
5.6, the average income for the 200 families was $851.38. The 
average expenditure was $836.25, as follows: food $363.42; rent 
$162.26; clothing $88.45; light and fuel $42.46; insurance $32.35 ; 
sundries $147.31. The average surplus was $15.13. 

In the author’s opinion a “fair living wage” for a workingman’s 
family of average size in New York City should be at least $728 a 
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ie year, or a steady income of $14 a week. And in this she is right. 
; If she errs she does so by way of understatement rather than over- 
statement. It is to be hoped that this study will make school, and 
will be followed by similar studies, on more extensive plans, both in 
New York and in the nation at large. 
Huco P. J. SELINGER 
CHICAGO 


A valuable reading list on the care of dependent children is pub- 
lished by the Brooklyn Public Library, entitled The Welfare of 
Children. It is a useful index on various phases of this subject. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Socialism in Italy.—The Socialist ideal takes different forms in differ- 
ent countries. In Italy it is characterized by less antagonism between industrial 
individualism and collectivism than in England and some other places. Under 
the initial leadership of Bakunin it took on largely a materialistic protest against 
militarism and ecclesiasticism. With the coming of Marxian and German ideas the 
collectivist or state side of the doctrines got exclusive control of the party, 
eliminating anarchistic ideas. Ferri and Lombroso have continued this line 
of work, the latter becoming a partisan rather than a nationalist. 

The Socialist party early became divided into Reformists and Revolutionists, 
which were partly reunited by Ferri. His work, however, was soon undone. 
As a result of armed governmental attempts to put down peasant strikes in the 
south, the whole of Italian labor united in a strike. This was followed by a 
general strike on the governmental railways. In both cases the Socialist party 
leaders failed to take action in the striker’s favor, and the proletariat felt itself 
sacrificed to party interests. This led to a reaction against political action in 
favor of the anarchistic theory of direct action through education and agitation 
to bring on an economic revolution. The Socialist party consequently went 
through another reorganization and ultimately a separation by the Revolutionists 
or Syndicalists. Meanwhile the influence of Bakunin, Kropotkin, Reclus, Mala- 
testa, and other anarchists were appealing to the non-politically inclined social- 
ists, who had already had a taste of the “lop-sided individualism of Stirner and 
Nietzsche.” This change began soon after the seventies and eighties. Cheap 
literature and agitators facilitated its growth. Dissenting concerted action now 
passed into the hands of flexible trades unions or workers’ syndicates. This 
led to the Syndicalist Congress (June-July, 1907) representing one hundred 
thousand members of affiliated organizations. It voted almost unanimously for 
secession from the party, for direct action, for an anti-state conception of 
politics, for anti-militarism and anti-clericalism. The Syndicalists immediately 
turned their attention to the development of the econofhic power of the peasants ; 
some successful strikes resulting together with a strong show of solidarity. 

Constant fluxion of ideas is the hope of socialism in Italy. It breaks down 
old doctrinal barriers and helps to find what social service is best suited to dif- 
ferent individuals. The Socialist party will be stimulated to greater political 
efficiency by the sight of the renewed activities of “direct-action” Socialists, 
their trades unions, co-operative societes, etc.—Karl Walter, Economic Review, 


The Church and the Working-Man.—Many public champions of labor 
October, 1907. 
accuse the church of alienating the masses, of arraying its power upon the side 
of the moneyed interests, and of the consequent failure to solve the social problems 
of the age. If true, this is much to be regretted. What is the cause? Which 
party is to blame? 

Almost every book in the church’s charter—the Bible—is written from the 
standpoint of the people. If the Church is faithful to its charter it must 
uphold the dignity and moral rights of labor. 

The early church bridged the gulf between the plebeian and the patrician. 
After the church’s spiritual decline was over, it took a leading part in the 
Renaissance. At all times it has held the people, till now. But labor had not 
formulated a programme of its own up to the present industrial era, The 
church has not yet adjusted itself to the new industrial struggle. Hereby is the 
disagreement of church and labor. 

One attitude of the modern church toward labor is that of indifferentism, 
naming the labor movement a class struggle. It forgets that the only way to 
abolish struggle is to interfere. Another attitude is that of preoccupation. 
The church has no time for the problem of the unemployed. Another attitude 
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still is that of ethical timidity. The demand for a “simple gospel” is a mistake, 
or cowardice. The church has contented itself with almsgiving without attempt- 
ing to get at the causes of poverty. It has neglected the most important of 
all, the matter of a sufficient wage. It needs to insist upon concrete justice, but 
must ignore special partisan programmes. Lastly, is the attitude of suspicion, 
due to a failure to grasp the situation. Church leaders have not seen that 
capital has the balance of legislative power, that suffering from changes in 
methods and machinery falls upon the worker alone, that the worker is himself 
part of a machine working at its pace and idle when it does not work. Labor 
organizations, with whatever mistakes, must be interpreted with these facts in 
mind, 

The antagonism of labor and of trades unions is not as much to Christianity 
as to the church. This is illustrated by religious services held in shops. The 
avowed principles of trade unionism seem just. The real danger is from an 
imported socialism, which is attempting to capture the labor movement. There 
is a conscious attempt here to create class hatred and class struggle between 
employer and employee. It is from this class the most positive opposition to 
the church comes. The intelligent working-man still looks to the church to 
return to the interests of the people. Such a response has been largely made in 
the last ten years. Instance the work of General Booth, of church organizations 
for labor interests, and of new methods and means of reaching the working- 
man in shop and elsewhere. Yet the radical Christian socialist calls this “coquet- 
ting with labor.” Much must yet be done by way of education for the new order 


of things—J. W. Cochran, Annals American Academy, November, 1907. 
L. L. B. 


Philosophy and Life.—The influence of the university upon modern life is 
lamentably small. Its instruction reaches but few; its research work reaches 
more and is more important. The university student is of an intellectual 
aristocracy as rigid and unbending as the old aristocracy of the past. The uni- 
versity is not wholly to blame. Especially the mewer universities 
would welcome all classes, but they will not come till our society sees 
the need of giving a few years of life to teaching people to think. In modern 
civilization there is lacking the intellectual enthusiasm existing among all classes 
of the times of Socrates and Plato. The teaching of philosophy is epigram- 
matic, formal, dead. The world ignores the whole business, because teaching is 
divorced from life. The usefulness of the universities is openly questioned. 
The primary need of England today is to make it clear to all that life is only 
half-lived which is not instinct with philosophy, or the science of living. 
Philosophy must cease to be merely a theoretical study for experts. Socrates’ 
experience shows that untrained minds can follow the discussions, if they deal 
with interests rather than abstractions. The university must get back nearer to 
its original ideal. Much of the utility of university extension and settlement 
work is lost because lecturers generally give too little attention to the auxiliary 
arts. The senses of sight and hearing must be appealed to by means of gesture 
and modulation, and no attitude of condescension can be taken if the interest of 
an audience of artisans is to be maintained. 

Modern conditions, especially the socialist movement, have led to much 
reading, but it is too much without guidance. The institution capable of giving 
this guidance, the university, is separated from the mass of readers by a gulf, 
which both the socialist movement and the universities and their clientele are 
widening. The universities must cast off formalism and teach life. When they 
do this the people will become interested in them and their usefulness will be 
widened and deepened. A means for accomplishing this is for the universities 
to get connected with mechanics’ clubs and institutes in which their undergradu- 
ates can come in actual contact with workers, help them in their reading, and 
spread some of the more important facts of sociology, and above ali bring 
philosophy into contact with daily life—J. G. Leigh, Economic Review, October, 
1907. & 
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Races and Mental Diseases.—The uncertain ground of Race Pathology, 
is tread upon by Dr. Bela Révész in an article on “Races and Mental Diseases,” 
in Archiv fiir Anthropologie, July, 1907. Race he uses in the sense of any ethni- 
cal more or less homogeneous group. It is uncertain what social causes tend to 
produce mental diseases in any one particular group, but it seems to be more or 
less true, that the more the civilization of a people tends to make the individual 
more resistant to the influences of the struggle for existence, by the harmonious 
development of his physical and mental powers, the more it tends to give him a 
healthy philosophy of life and to form his individuality in such a manner that it 
is neither too slavishly lost in the general social aggregate, nor, on the contrary, 
is it opposed to the interests of the community, the surer will the individual be 
never to acquire any mental diseases. It is beyond dispute that the diminution 
of mental diseases is to be achieved only through a purposeful advancement 
of cultural conditions. 

An analysis of the mental diseases of the races of Asia, discloses the fact 
that they are due mainly to inferior physical and mental powers. The widely 
spread hysterical and neurasthenic diseases of Japan are due, first, to the com- 
plete giving up to an antiquated civilization, Buddhism; secondly, to the strong 
efforts required in connection with the adaptation to a new civilization. A 
further analysis of the mental diseases of the Malays brings to light the effects 
of suggestion as a prominent factor in the process, inferior intellects being more 
apt to fall urder its spell. 

In Africa we notice the curious phenomenon that the native of Algeria 
is practically immune to the ravages of alcoholism in spite of the enormous 
quantities of it consumed. Drunkenness is practically unknown and when it 
occurs it is of very short duration. The same is true of the natives of Zambezia, 
The negroes of Africa present the practical immuneness to paralysis progressiva, 
a fact the more remarkable as the same conditions are found to hold true among 
the American negroes. The author asks himself if the reason for this is not to 
be found in the smaller part taken by the negro in intellectual life. The most 
frequent forms of insanity among the negroes in the United States seems to be 
mania, and the less frequent paralysis progressiva, or softening of the brain, 
which observations seem to coincide with those made upon the negroes of 
Africa. The negroes of Brazil consume a great deal more alcohol than the 
European, and are less subject to its fatal results. The reason for this is to be 
found in the fact that the Brazilian negro consumes his alcoho! purer than the 
European. 

As to Europe, the writer finds mental diseases connected with inferior 
intellect, as is the case with peasants of the Vendée and of Russia. 

M. S. H. 


The Psychology of New Romanticism as Social Manifestation.—New 
Romanticism in literature and its psychological and sociological causes and 
origins is discussed by Dr. I. Axelrod in Die neue Zeit of November 9, 1907. 

He finds New Romanticism connected with the individualistic tendencies of 
modern life, and the origin of the latter he brings back to the philosophy of 
Nietzsche. But the New Romanticism is only formal in its worship of the 
blind strife for existence for its own sake. The claim of Nietzschenism that it 
wants to establish new values he finds absolutely false. For in this purposeless 
agitation no new values have been established, nor have any of the old values 
been destroyed. Nietzschenism is essentially the ideology of the bourgeoisie. It 
preaches the doctrine of the superman, a superman distinguished from the 
masses not by degree, but by kind. As such, however, it is only an apology for 
the class struggle that is going on in modern society. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the teachings of the New Romanticism are a protest against the attempt 
at the uplifting of the masses. The superman cannot be realized on this earth, 
believe the New Romanticists, and therefore they are strong opponents of social- 
ism. The cry of degeneration raised by the New Romanticists the writer 
explains as being a warning to the bourgeoisie and the existing social order to the 
effect that they cannot afford the prevailing supersensibility nervousness if 
they want to keep their power. M. S. H. 


